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NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
ists will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars for each. 

During ten years these pictures have appeared in 
this paper, and their excellence has been universally 
commented upon. We have recetved numerous orders for 
electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 


the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


Adelina Patti, Teresina Tua. Marchesi. 
Ida —— Lucca, Henry Mason, 
Sempr Ivan E. Morawski, P. S. om 
Christine “Nilssou, Clara Morris, | Neupe 
Scalchi Costanza Donita, Hubert Ste Blanck, 
Trebelll. Carl Reinecke. Dr. _— Maas, 
Marie Roze, Heinrich Vogel. Max Bruch, 
Anna de Bellocca, a Sebastian Pach, L. G. , rg 
a Gerster, Taylor, Antoine de Kontski, 
Nordica ules Ay, - ills, 
osephine Yorke dolph M. Foerster. E. M. Bowman, 
mille Ambre, May Fielding, ote Bendix, 
Emma Thursby, Thomas Martin. . H. Sherwood 
Teresa Carrefio Louis Gaertner, ot no, 
Clara L.—s Louise Gege Courtney Victor Nessler. 
Mian Hack, Richard Wagner, Salvini, 
Materna Theodore Thomas, Char es F. Tretbar, 
Albani, Dr. Damrosch, jennie Dickerson, 


E. A. MacDowell 
Theodo e Reichmann, 


Campanini, 


Annie Louise Cary, 
Guadagnini. 


Ewily Winant, 


Lena Little. Constantin Sternberg. ow ™ reuman, 
Mario-Celli. Dengremont, Cappe. 
Chatterton-Bohrer Galassi, Moniegr 
Mme. Fernandez, Hans Balatka, Mrs. Helen ‘Ames, 
Lotta, Arbuckle, Marie Litta, 
Minnie Palmer, Liberati, Emil Scaria, 
i, Johann Strauss. Hermann Winkelmann, 

Marie Louise Dotti, Anton Rubinstein. Donizetti, : 
Geistinger Del Puente, William W. Gilchrist. 
Fursch- i—s oseffy, Ferranti, 
Catherine Lewis, ulia Rive-King, em Brahms, 

élie de Lussan, ope Glenn, eyerbeer, 


Louis Blumenbere. Moritz Moszhowski, 
Frank Vander Stucken, Anna Louise Tanner, 
Frederic Grant Gleason Filoteo Greco, 
Anna Bulkeley- Hills. Ferdinand von Hiller, Wilhelm Junck 
harles M. Schmitz, Robert Volkmann, Fannie Hirsch, 
riedrich von Flotow, ag Rietz, Michael Banner, 
Franz Lachner. ax Heinrich, Dr. S. N. Penfield, 
Heinrich Marschner, E. A, Lefebre, F. W. Riesberg, 
Frederick Lax, Ovide Musin, Emil Mabr. 
Nestore Calvano, Anton Udvardi, Otto Sutro, 
William Courtney, Alcuin Blum, Carl Faelten, 
osef Staudig!, loseph Koegel, Belle Cole. 
ulu Veling. Ethel Wakefield. Carl Millécker, 
Mrs. Minnie Richards, Carlyle Petersilea, G. W. Hunt. 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, Carl Retter, Georges Pizet, 
Calixa Lavarlie, George Gemiinder, ohn A. Broekhoven, 
Clarence Eddy, Emi! Liebling, dgar H. She wood,” 
Franz Abt, Van Zandt Ponchielli, 
Fannie Bloomfield, W. Edward Heimendahl, Edith Edwards, 


lanche Roosevelt, 
Sarah Bernhardt, 
Titus d’ Ernesti, 


§. E. Jacobsohn, Mme. Clemelli, Carrie Hun- King. 
C. Mortimer Wiske. Albert M. Bagb . Pauline L’ Allemand, 
. O. Von Prochnazka, W. Waugh Lauder, Verdi, 
bavord Grieg, Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder. Hommel Monument, 
Adolf Henselt. Mendelssohn Hector Berlioz Monument 


Haydn Monument. 

—— Svendsen, 
nton Dvorak, 

Saint-Saens. 

Pablo de Sarasate. 
ules Jordan. 

Ibert R. Parsons. 
Therese Herbert-Foerster, 
Bertha Pierson, 
Carlos Sobrino, 
George M. Nowell, 


Hans von Bulow, 
Clara Schumann, 
oachim, 

muei 5. Sanford, 
Franz Liszt, 
Christine Dossert, 
Dora Henninges. 
A. A. Stanley, 
Ernst Catenhusen, 
Heinrich Hofmann. 
King Ludwig | 1, Charles Fradel. 
C. Jos. Brambach, Emil Sauer, William Mason. 
Henry Schradieck, —_ Bartlett Davis. Pasdeloup. 

eho F. Luther, ory Burmeister-Petersen, Anna Lankow. 
Jobe F. Rhodes, 


Eugene D. Albert. 
Lili Lehmann 

William Candidus, 
Franz Kneisel, 
Leandro Campanari, 
Franz Rummel, 
Blanche Stone Barton, 
Amy Sherwin. 

Thomas Ryan, 

Achille Errani, 


Willis Nowell, Maud Powell. 


ilhelm Gericke, August Hyllested, Max Alvary. 
Frank Taft Gustav Hinrichs. osef Hofmann. 
C. M. Von Weber, Xaver Scharwenka, andel, 


Carlotta F. Pinner. 
Marianne Brandt, 
Gustav A. Kerker. 
Henry Duzensi, 
Emma Juch. 

Fritz Giese, 
Anton Seidl, 

Max Leckner. 


Edward Fisher. Heinrch Boetei. 
Kate Rolla. W. E. Haslam, 

Charies Rehm. Carl E. Martin, 
Harold Randolph. este Dutton, 

MinnieV. Vanderveer alter J, Hall, 
Adele Aus der Ohe. Conrad Ansorge. 
Karl Klindworth. Car Baermann, 

Edwin Klahre. Emil Steger. 


Helena D. Campbell. Paul Kalisch. Max Spicker. 
Alfredo Barili, Louis Svecenski, —— Graves. 
Wa. R. Chapman, Henry Holden Huss, ermann Ebeling. 


Anton Bruckner, 
Mary Howe. 

Attalie Claire. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawton, 
Fritz Kreisler. 
Madge Wickham. 
Richard Burmeister. 
W. J. Lavin. 

Niles W. Gade. 
Hermann Levi. 
Edward Chadfield 
James H. Howe, 


Otte Roth, 

Anna Carpenter. 

W. L. Blumenscheia, 

Leonard Labatt, 

Albert Venino. 

ose { Rheinberger. 
ax Bendix. 

Helene von Doenhoff. 

Adolf Tensen. 

Hans Richter 

Margaret Reid. 

Emil Fischer. 


Neally Stevens, 

Dyas Flanagan 

A Victor Benham. 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hild. 
Anthony Stankowitch, 
Moriz Rosenthal, 
Victor Herbert, 
Martin Roeder, 
Joachim Raff. 

Felix Mottl. 

Augusta Obrstrim. 
Mamie Kunkel. 





sh MORROW, February 13, will be the seventh 
anniversary of the death of Richard Wagner. 


-_ 


O not forget that the second of Mr. H. E. Krehbiel’s 

lectures takes place this afternoon at Steinway Hall 

at 3o'clock. The subject will be « Wagner and His Art 

Work.” Mr. Anton Seidl will furnish the musical 
illustrations at the piano. 





HYLLIS C, A—— writes to know when the next Bay- 
"p reuth performance will take place. Summer of 
‘91, Phyllis, and then « Tannhauser” will be given for 
the first time at the Bayreuth Opera House, and “ Par- 


sifal” and probably “ Meistersinger” and “ Tristan” 
will be heard, Take our advice, Phyllis, and go if 
you can. You will not regret it. 


HE «Evening Post” in a recent issue reiterated 
its conviction that «THE MUSICAL COURIER con- 
tinues to be at the head of musical periodicals in this 


country.” Coming from such an acknowledged au- 


more weight than 


” manufactured in 


thority such a statement carries 
scores of more or less “ kind words 
the office of those who print them. 
= 
UR usually well informed contemporary, the “ Ber- 
(0) liner Boersen Courier,” contains the following: 
“Our coloratura diva, Betty Franck, who is at present 
appearing at the New York Metropolitan Opera House, 
is, according to news received by us, enjoying veri- 
table triumphs.” We have attended the performances 
in which Miss Franck has so far appeared, but we 
failed to notice anything of the’ veritable triumphs” 
of the 
that our esteemed contemporary’s information is not 


«coloratura diva.” It would appear, therefore, 


quite correct. 

HE worthlessness of the tiresome artist testimonial 
T was never better illustrated than through Patti 
and Tamagno’s testimonial to a fifteenth rate piano, 
the Kimball, of Chicago. Why Italian artists should be 
looked up to above all others as final judges of the 
merits of a piano is past comprehension, The 
of their opinion may be gauged if one but glances at 
the nonsense they write about these inferior instru- 
ments. A whole batch of the same opera company 
are also adduced as evidences of the superiority of 
the make in question above all others. They came 
up like the Emperor Charlemagne’s army did for bap- 
and all declared, 7. e., the artists, 
that the Kimball 
Fudge! 


value 


tism—in platoons, 
not the Charlemagnian 


gumwood upright was the et cetera. 
the Russian pianist, is 


F 
really the 


piano house who have employed him will certainly 


legions, 


- 
Vladimir de 
coming to this country this spring, 


Pachmann, 


have their hands full, as he is the Most eccentric in- 


dividual alive. His personal peculiarities are offensive 
ve predict, 
About his Chopin playing we 


in the extreme, and American audiences, 
will never stomach him. 
can say from personal knowledge that it is very much 
overrated. Pachmann has great technic of a shallow 
sort, a pretty but thin touch, a very weak style, and 
his affectations are simply ludicrous. 

We have had some piano playing here this year, and 
later Von Bulow, that 
d’Albert will once more be heard. It is rubbing itin a 
little too thick. 
us from Calmuck Chopin players particularly. 


will have with a safe chance 


Give us time to breathe, and spare 


HAT very poor but deserving artist, Mrs. Lilli 
T Lehmann-Kalisch, whose husband, Paul Kalisch, 
has but lately inherited, through the death of his 


$60,000, and who is receiving $600 and 
her husband $200 per performance (eight performances 


mother, some 


guaranteed per month and all expenses paid), comes 
the New York public with the announcement 
of a performance of “Norma” for her “benefit,” 
which is to take place on Thursday evening the 27th 
Some wonder why the management consents 
but they evidently do not know that 
it is one of the conditions of Mrs. Lilli Lehmann- 
Kalisch’s contract, without which that poor but de- 
serving artist would not have signed at so low a figure 
as $600 per night. However, we doubt not and hope 
that the performance of Bellini’s chef d’a@uvre, which 
has not been heard here for a number of years, will 
all, we don’t 


before 


inst. 
to this “‘ benefit,” 


draw a good sized audience; and, after 








know but what it is preferable for an artist of Mrs: 
Lehmann’s rank to take a “ ben@fit” than to give tes- 
timonials of excellence to a piano manufacturer whose 
instruments are the lowest grade and trashiest wire 
boxes in the market. 


ARL MERZ was laid to rest in Wooster, Ohio, on 
February 1. Despite the enormous mental ac- 
tivity of the man he was not worldly wise, and leaves 
but a life insurance policy of a few thousand dollars 
for his widow and children. He has also left a valu- 
able library of 1,000 volumes, which is at present 
being appraised by Johannes Wolfgam, of Canton, 
Ohio, who was one of the pall bearers at the funeral. 
But it is ever thus. Musicians ponder little on the 
necessities of laying up a little for a rainy day, and 
results in consequence are sometimes dire. We 
understand from reliable sources that the widow of 
the late Dr, Louis Maas, who was supposed to be 
worth $30,000, is also in need. This is both strangé 
and sad when one considers that Dr. Maas played Aor 
so many years the Miller piano of Boston. 4 
5 yee shrewdest and most far seeing of German op- 
eratic managers, Angelo Neumann, has, according 
to the London “« Figaro,” just struck another, victim in 
the shape of Mr. Harris, the London manager, who is, 
according to our transatlantic contemporary, reported 
as “ having engaged for Wagnerian purposes a prima 
donna from Pesth who is stated to bear the name of 
Miss Basta.” Mr. Harris, when he comes to view his 
bargain by the light of a first performance, will find 
that he struck just such a one as our own Intendant did 
when Miss Betty Franck, whom he hired from Neu- 
mann at the rate of $400 per night, forty performances 
guaranteed, made début at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Neumann, of Pesth, and Pollini, of 
Hamburg, make a regular business of getting medi- 
ocre artists at cheap prices and with long contracts, 
and then hiring them out at a good premium to man- 


her 


agers who rely on their praises of such artists only to 
find out, that what they bona fide 
took for first-class is in reality less than second hand. 


when it is too late, 


R. ANTON SEIDL wishes it understood, as a mat- 
M ter of course, among the more intelligent mu- 
sical people of this country, and more especially for 
those in Europe who are not acquainted with the 
methods en vogue with some of the daily papers of this 
country, that the notice in the New York « Herald,” of 
the 2d inst., in which it was said that the whole of 
‘«‘ Parsifal ” was to be produced under Seidl’s direction, 
with costumes, decorations, &c., 
thorized by him. 
The facts are that Mr. Seidl will conduct excerpts 
from “ Parsifal,’ 


was entirely unau- 


’ with the best vocal soloists at his com- 
mand, in Brooklyn, on March 31, in a form similar to 
those that have been heard in Europe, with some ad- 
ditions, however, for The duet in the 
second act and the “Good Friday Spell,” with the 
of « Amfortas” and closing scenes, but 
without chorus, as no chorus could have been drilled 
to sing the difficult music in so short a time. 

It is Mr. Seidl’s purpose to present with these ex- 
cerpts an intelligent synopsis of the argument of 
‘ Parsifal” for such as have not been able to attend 
the Bayreuth performances, while for those who have 
been lucky enough to be present at Bayreuth they 
will form a pleasant reminiscence. 

Mr. Seid! maintains that his representation may stim- 
ulate his hearers to visit Bayreuth, where alone, ac- 
cording to his opinion, the noble “ Parsifal " ought to 
and can be given in its completeness, with costumes, 
accessories. 


instance : 


last scene 


scenery and all other 


DISREPUTABLE contemporary, pursuing its usual 
A tactics of calling all the music critics in the city 
hard names, falls foul of the «« Times,” and, of course, 
takes the side of the boxholders of the Metropolitan 
Opera House in the matter of loud talking during the 
performance. 

We think that perhaps the best thing about the 
matter was said by Colonel Ingersoll, who puts the 
matter in this manner. ‘“ What if the stockholders 
do pay their money and get their boxes, and conse- 
quently may look with disdain on the poor unfortu- 
nates in the orchestra seats? Couldn't they in any 
case consider those same unfortunates, among 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








whom I am numbered, as invited guests, and accord 
them the privileges of such?” The colonel added, 
with a merry twinkle in his eye: “If any indignant 
Nihilist should rotten egg one of the noisy boxes, I 
would defend him willingly.” 

So that is the way the matter appears to Col. Robert 
G. Ingersoll. 


HAT perennially active woman, Luisa Cappiani, 
T has issued a call to arms for the State Music 
Teachers’ Association, the meetings of which are to be 
held at Saratoga Springs June 24, 25, 26 next. This 
brings up again the ever recurring question whether 
it would not be better to hold the national meetings 
triennially and develop the State associations, as they 
seém to be doing the most good. It would, besides, be 
a new application of the Monroe doctrine of States’ 
rights. Then every other year adjoining States could 
collaborate, and results would be made more manifest 
than they now are. The national meetings every 
year ask too much from their audiences and involve 
Think it 


too much labor on their officers. over, 


gentlemen of the M. T. N. A. 


:. HUNTINGTON is having lots of fun and 


excitement in London. The “Sun” of last Sun- 


day says: 

Agnes Huntington's withdrawal from the cast at the Prince of Wales 
Theatre promises to afford a legal test of interest to all musicians. Miss 
Huntington's defense in Harris’ suit is that she was justified in breaking 
her contract by reason of the strain upon her voice in singing music writ- 
ten fora tenor. Harris asserts that the music was rewritten to suit Miss 
Huntington's contralto, but the press critics and musicians consider the 
claim ridiculogs, as the rewriting consisted only in lowering the music by 
one octave, ‘1 jat this was the only alteration made Miss Huntington can 
prove by the sore, of which she has kept copies. As Harris’ suit is all 
that stands between Miss Huntington and an American tour it is quite prob- 
able that she will soon appear in ‘‘ Paul Jones”’ in New York, as negotia- 
tions are already under way for the production of her great London suc- 
cess in her native country. Miss Huntington's friends are much incensed 
at Harris’ conduct in the matter, and she has brought suit for libel against 
him by reason of his advertising that she had broken faith with the man- 
agement of the Prince of Wales Theatre. Many other annoying publica- 
tions have been made in provincial and foreign newspapers which can be 
traced only to Harris, his object being apparently to injure her prospects 
with other managers as much as possible, since her withdrawal deprives 
the Carl Rosa Company, of which he is the head, of its best attraction. It 
was only Miss Huntington's personality that made the phenomenal fun 
of “* Paul Jones” possible ; and the value placed upon her services is indi- 
cated by the fact that under the contract she has just broken she re- 
ceived $400 per week, which was to be increased next year to $600. 

We hope Miss Huntington will be on the winning 
side, for Manager Harris is one of the most overbear- 
ing and tyrannical men in his line. One thing seems 
to be certain in this queer affair, and that is, that 
without Miss Huntington “Paul Jones” will go to 
Davy Jones’ locker, and that if she comes to America 
she will be a drawing card with all this delightful halo 


of scandal about here. Now is your chance, Mr. 
y Wolfsohn ! 
—__— 
CABLEGRAM on Sunday announced that the 
- German authorities refused to recognize the 


American diplomas in their new university calendar, 
thereby causing great agitation among the 200 Ameri- 
can physicians matriculated at the Berlin university. 
In explanation of the course, a high official attached 
to the Ministry of Education said: « Your American 
colleges don’t come up to our German standards by 
any means, and are too various and miscellaneous in 
their character to claim recognition.” 

If this is so, and we suppose it is, with medical 
schools and colleges, it is infinitely worse with musi- 
cal colleges. It is a fact—and we are grieved to men- 
tion it, but it must be told—that many of the heads of 
the musical departments of our music schools could 
not pass an examination that would entitle them to 
enter most of the German music schools. 

There are men inthis country, in this town, who 
have the power to confer degrees, happily now made 
so ridiculous through the efforts of thg paper that no 
self respecting person will accept one. But the bare 
possibility of such power and influence as can be 
gained by such means is enough to make it danger- 
ous, and the exercise of the power makes the blood 
of every true musician boil with shame and indigna- 
tion, 

The Berlin plan seems a good one. 
graduates as do not come from institutions recog- 
nized by the proper authorities. Do not let every self 
constituted musician assume the privilege of starting 
a musical college, from which, like the Buchanans of 
medical fame, “ perfect” musicians are graduated. Let 
all such enterprising individuals understand that there 
is a higher tribunal to which these graduates must 
appeal before they can become useful members of the 


Ignore such 





profession, and the so-called American musical col- 
lege and university will be doomed. 

We can trace directly to these schools and colleges, 
to the kind we refer (and the better class of musi- 
cians under our reference), the success of the publish- 
ers of trashy music and musical literature, which is as 
thick as the leaves of Vallambrosa, and the profits on 
the sale of which have made many publishers wealthy 
and are making of others millionaires. If, instead of 
honoring the graduates of these schools, it could be 
made an obloquy to have attended the same the 
nuisance would soon be abated. 

The Ministry of Education in Berlin, if such a con- 
dition prevails in medical schools here as it does in 
many of the musical schools, is placing America 
under deep obligations. 


M* W. J. HENDERSON, in last Sunday’s « Times,” 

thus does up that mass of conceit, misinforma- 
tion and insular prejudice, Mr. Joseph Bennett, the 
English music critic: 

Mr. Joseph Bennett, in his ‘‘ Letters from Bayreuth,” referred to in this 
column last week, bewails in good set terms Wagner's lost opportunities, 
and is grieved tothe heart that Verdi did not compose “ Die Gétterdim- 
merung.”’ The aged Italian maestro in his ripe years would certainly 
have written some good music for the story, but it is almost impossible to 
conceive of the German master’s stupendous dramatic poem dissociated 
from his own vitalizing music. Mr, Bennett's particular grievance is that 
Wagner did not write more choruses instead of permitting Gunther's vas- 
sals to remain silent so much of the time. ‘If the warriors may acclaim 
Gunther and Brtinnhilde,’’ he asks, ‘“‘ why are they silent when Hagen 
kills Siegfried ? Why no exclamations as the hero's body is received by 
the King’s household ? Above all, why is the stage filled with a crowd of 
dummies during the magnificent and moving last scene? The absence of 
a chorus here is the very wantonness of whim. It excites an annoying 
sense of incompleteness, and makes us cry, even beneath the roof of Wag- 
ner's theatre, ‘ Oh, fora Verdi!’’ : 

Alas, poor Joseph! How shamefully Verdi has betrayed your faith! 
The ardent anti-Wagnerite must have forgotten all about ‘“* Aida”’ when 
he wrote these lines. When ‘‘ Rhadames” and “‘ Ailda’’ are dying in the 
vault the temple above is “ filled with a crowd of dummies,”’ and the only 
words uttered area few broken expressions of grief from the stricken ** Am- 
neris.’’ Of course, poor Mr. Bennett could not have foreseen in 1876 the dread- 
ful things Verdi was going todo in “ Otello,”’ but it isa notable fact that when 
‘** Emilia’ alarms the household after ‘* Desdemona’s’’ murder and members 
of the chorus rush upon the stage, they neglect their opportunities quite as 
shamefully as “ Gunther’s" vassals. It was not Verdi that Mr. Bennett 
had in his mind, it was Donizetti. He would have cooked up a duet for 
“ Hagen” and “* Gunther”’ over ** Siegfried’s’’ body, and would have sent 
the dead hero back to the hall of the Gibichungs to the strains of a martial 
chorus. And then what a mad scene “ Briinnhilde’’ would have had over 
the bier! “ Spargi d’amaro”’ would have been nowhere, and she would 
have had a cadenza against time and a flute which would have filled the air 
And the chorus, instead of figuring as a 


’ 


to bursting with ecstatic bravas. 
lot « f dummies, would have remarked : 

Oh, what a fatal event! 

Dread fear covers all! 

Night, conceal the sad misfortune 

With thy thick, dark veil! 

It seems strange that any thinking human being should write such 
puerile nonsense about a great dramatic scene as Mr. Joseph Bennett has 
written about ‘*Siegfried’s"’ death. Does it not strike all of us that 
nothing could be so impressive as the stricken speechlessness of the grim 
warriors who clustet in the moonlight around “ Siegfried’s’’ body ? 
Could any conversation go on except that of those persons who will 
doubtless struggle to discuss their dinner parties during the blast of the 
last trumpet? What choral strains could possibly be written that would 
not be an impertinence interposed between “ Siegfried’s”’ last words and 
that more than human music, the dead march? It is, indeed, curious that 
Mr. Bennett should have chosen for condemnation one of the highest ex- 
amples of Wagner’s fitness for the production of an immortal tragedy. 


If only somebody could bridle Mr. Bennett’s ram- 
He is anui- 
Try 


bling pen and auto-didactic utterances ! 
sance and a bar to musical progress in England. 
it again, Mr. Henderson. 


AST week we made reference to an article in that 
excellently edited contemporary, the Toronto 


‘‘Week,” under date January 24. As many inquiries 


have been forwarded to us concerning it we reprint 
the article in full without comment, although we 
would like to hear what Mr. Bowman and other mem- 
bers of the A. C. M. have to say about it. It is called 
« Degrees in Music.” 

To the Editor of The Week: 

Permit me to make a few observations upon a matter at pres- 
ent agitating the public mind. There is no subject in which it is so diffi- 
cult to obtain diplomas of acknowledged value as in music. To the stu- 
dent in arts, science, law, medicine, &c., the universities are open, but to 
the music student they are open only nominally. It is a rule without a 
single exception that he who would wear the Musical Bachelor’s hood 
must pass an examination in arts, which is in nine cases out of ten equiva- 
lent to withholding the degree altogether. The aspirant to this honor, if 
he be resident in England, will of course apply to an English university 
for permission to sit for examination, and is immediately checked in his 
study of music, which he has to exchange for Greek, Latin and mathe- 
matics. If he apply to Cambridge University he must first read ‘* Paley’s 
Evidences of Christianity," master four books of Euclid, be able to solve 
difficult quadratic equations in algebra ; in fact, he must be a well edu- 
cated all round man before the senate will allow him to pass his first ex- 
amination in music ; at Oxford the mathematics are fairly easy, but class- 
ics are stiff to make up for it. This is all very well when a student is 
intending to take on arts, science or law course ; but to what extent will a 
knowledge of trigonometry prove a man to be a musician ? 

The ‘Canada Gazette,’ London, England, seems to speak very 
strangely with regard to Trinity College, Toronto, saying that Trinity 
College, London, has a grievance against its Canadian namesake, as 
Trinity College, Toronto, has been “lavish with the use of its newly ob- 
tained powers of granting musical degrees, and that in return for a fee 


DEAR Sir 





has made musical bachelors of Englishmen in an incredibly short time.’ 
This seems to be an error, for on page 70 of the “ Extracts from the Cal- 
endar of Trinity College, Toronto,” it is distinctly stated that ‘* Candi- 
dates will be expected to pass three examinations in music, to be sepa- 
rated by intervals of not less than one year, to be called the first, second 
and final examinations."’ These regulations are very similar to those of 
Oxford and Cambridge (England), the only difference being that at To- 
ronto music students need not be classical scholars or mathematicians ; 
they are musicians only and all they work for is a degree in music. 

If a student faithfully follow out the work set in the calendar of Trinity 
College, Toronto, he will not obtain his degree in much less time than 
three years. University authorities in England have practically shut their 
gates to music students by demanding matriculation, and as there is a 
great demand in England for musical degrees, Trinity College, Toronto, 
has removed the barrier by demanding in the place of matriculation: (1) 
A certificate of character in the following or some equivalent form ; “I, 

, hereby certify that I have known A. B. for the last years, and I be- 
lieve him to be of good moral character."’ (2) Satisfactory evidence of at 
tainments in the form either of a certificate of some public 
body, or of a testimonial from the head master of his school, or from a 


examining 


master of arts of some recognized university to the effect that he has re- 
3) A certificate that he has employed 


ceived a good general education 
This college consequently 
and after 


five years in the study and practice of music. 
receives numerous applications for permission to sit in London ; 
passing satisfactory examinations, the candidate is admitted to the degree 
of Musical Bachelor, usually after three years’ study. It would be absurd 
to require no educational standing, but if English universities would ac- 
cept a good general English education without classics, as being sufficient 
for admission to a musical student, there would be little or no rivalry be- 
tween the two colleges. It is a pity there is no “ musical faculty’’ at 
McGill College, Montreal, whereby persons could obtain degrees in music 
upon being found fully qualified in that subject. 


An ENGLIisH UNDERGRADUATE. 


HE announcement of Director Stanton that a Wag- 
inaugurated at the Metro- 


nerian cyclus will be 
politan Opera House is a matter that intimately con- 
cerns all music lovers. 
Commencing Wednesday, February 26, the Wagner operas 
will be given in chronological order. 
**Rienzi.”’ Wednesday, February 26 
Friday, February 28 
Monday, March 3 
Wednesday, March 5 
Friday, March 7 
Monday, March 10 
Wednesday, March 12 
Friday, March 14 
Monday, March 17 
Wednesday, March 19 


studied from the 


‘*Flying Dutchman ”’ 
‘Tannhauser’’.. 
‘‘Lohengrin’ 
‘*Die Meistersinger ”’ 
‘¢ Tristan und Isolde ”’ 
‘Rheingold’. . 
‘*Die Walkure ’’. 
‘* Siegfried ”’. 
‘‘Die Gotterdammerung ”’ 
Wagner's mighty genius may be 
earliest beginnings to the most perfect flowering. 
It goes without saying that this surely is an oppor- 


tunity not to be missed. Bravo, Mr. Stanton ! 





D' ALBERT AND CINCINNATI. 

R. EUGEN D’ALBERT, in a recent interview in 
M Cincinnati, is reported to have said that «« Amer- 
icans care too much for externals ; they lack soul, they 
live not in the ideal, they look more at his bow than 
listen to his music; that altogether he does not think 
Now, Mr. d’Albert 


take that most foreigners do who land on these bleak 


makes the mis- 


much of us,” &c. 


and inhospitable shores to grasp the American dollar 


until the eagle screams. TZhey underrate Americans 


and they overrate their own importance. We know 

we are crude; Mr. Matthew Arnold has said so, and 

from that court there is no appeal. (Somebody in 
PI 


Chicago told him they admired the « Light of Asia” 
Mr. d’Albert 


pianist ; no one will gainsay that, even though mus- 


so much, hence his disgust.) is a great 


cle predominates over music in his playing very 


often. 
But let that go; there are spots even on the sun. 


The impertinence of the remarks, if true, lie in the 
fact that this young man has been in the country but 
a few months. His receptions were warm, as_ be- 
hooved his talents; he met everywhere praise and 


admiration, but he nevertheless presumes to tell us, his 
to 


It seems to be also a failing of many German 


hosts, so speak, that we know nothing about 


music. 
artists to ridicule the customs and institutions of this 


country. They fail to grasp the national spirit (but 


they never fail to grasp the national bank note), and 


naturally enough, coming fresh from the iron rule o 


} } 
aom 


that arch tyrant, Mr. Bismarck, the unusual fre¢ 

unbalances them, and they say and do things n h to 
be regretted. We do not say to such, “If you don’t 
like America, go back to your own country.” No; 


we would rather say “Stay here and learn better man- 
ners.” 

Mr. d’Albert has personal peculiarities—he will ad- 
but his playing is paramount to all 
these The 
be, as the late Mr. Arnold remarked, ‘(a national ca- 


mit that himself 


minor details. American humorist may 


lamity,” but humor is the salt of the earth, and as a 
remedy for that disease common to artists, the big 
head, it is superb. Mr. Ovide Musin is an artist who 
is in sympathy with the spirit of the country, so also 
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is Mr. Rafael Joseffy, so is Anton Seidl, so is Niemann, 
tenor, and though he is here buta short time, 


the 
Theodore Reichmann nevertheless appreciates fully 
the American genius. We could name ascore, but these 
five will suffice as shining examples. It is surely time 


for those artists who came over here to get their 
trunks full of American shekels to stop abusing us for 
our foolishness. We know we are foolish, and will con- 
tinue to be so while we have a dollar and there is a 


note of music left. Cincinnati seems to bea Waterloo 
for pianists, anyhow, for there it was that Rosenthal 
Mr. d’Al- 


’ 


had his unpleasant experience last spring. 
bert had better not repeat his Cologne ‘Gazette’ 
mistake, which placed him ina most ridiculous and 


puerile light. 








THE RACONTEUR. 


sini 
ELL, I should smile! Why? Just read 
Mr. Stanton’s announcement for the Wagnerian 
cyclus. There is food for thought and later on for the 
ear ind then, too, Joseffy has come out of his shell, and 
the piano will once more be played. 
+ . * 

The fifth symphony of Tschaikowsky may be su- 
perior to the fourth in some musicians’ opinion, but I don’t 
see it That valse is not nearly so « lever as the piszsicato in 
the fourth, which is the superior of the fifth in invention. 


Never take things for granted, my friends, and don’t go to 


rt with your admiration prepared. It tastes better 


1 conc 


when it is spontaneous. 
m 
* * 
here is no use denying it, Bob Thallon, you are 
ae tting vray 5 but don’t be down ast, it is very bec oming. 


+ 
* * 


of the Boston «Home 


’ discourses thus on Nikisch’s spiritual digits: 
it was to that 


The clever “ Harlequin” 
Journal’ 
I could not help noting 


levitalized’ hand with which Nikisch subdues the sym- 


what a contrast 


phony orchestra and the hearts of the maidens of cultured 
Back Bay at the same time. Booth’s right hand is remark 
ible for its flexibility, its wondrous variety of gesture. It 
ilmost as remarkable as his face, and of the same sort. 
Nikisch’s hand is more remarkable for what it lacks than 
t it has. In its lily whiteness, ‘it is icily regular, 
plendidly null, dead perfection—nothing more.’ It has 
the same fascination for me that a corpse has. I do not 


want to keep my eyes fixed on it, but I cannot help it. 1 


ok at Adamowski’s much admired locks, but my eyes 

oluntarily shift to that left hand; then I try that un 

ed ‘bow arm’ which the dear girls claim for Loeffler, 
but in spite of myself I find myself unconsciously gazing 
igain at that white, tapering hand with its little finger 
curved just a trifle, and its other fingers so exquisitely de 
ita ed, I am devoured by curiosity to see if he has 


moved a muscle of that hand, or if any exigencies of musical 


expression will make one nerve of that hand quiver with 
y electric message from his head or his heart to the men 
rectir Not a quiver.”’ 
x 
* * 
Patti earned $64,000 in Chicago, Chicago has paid 
we f ‘ of t vorld’s fair. 
” 
e+ 


The Boston “ Home Journal” reminds me that our 


own ‘Home Journal,’’ edited by my very good friend 
Howard Hinton, a gentleman and a scholar, has changed 
its form and, instead of its old blanket sheet size, is now 


The number is particularly 


»f the ‘* Home 


reduced to a fair sized journal. 


noticeable. Kate Clark, who does the music 
Journal,’”’ has just finished in its columns a « lever and inter 
esting musical novelette called the ‘* Dominant Seventh.” 
It is to be issued shortly in book form. 


” 
* * 


Some people don't know when they are well off. 
Pachmann, the Chopinist, has had great success in London 
He is now going to risk the 


I doubt if he will 


on the Continent. 


not 


but 
United States, according to a late rumor. 





make a hit; he is too effeminate and hisstyleis stilted. His 
wife, Maggie Okey, is in reality a better pianist than her 
husband, who is as mad as a March hare when it is chased 
by the shadow of the festive ground hog. 


* 
* x 


“They say General Sherman is very fond of Ger- 
man opera. I wonder why it appeals to him—so full of 
clash and roar, like a battle? ”’ 

‘* No, I don’t think that. I guess it’s because it’s the only 
‘Marching 


musical place he can go to without hearing 


Through Georgia.’ ”’ 
The General, who has just passed threescore and ten, is 
not fond of music, that is good music. 


* 
* * 


I met that charming man and great artist, Theo- 
dore Reichmann, the other night, and found him to be an 
educated, cultured Of the picturesque pose 
and histrionic beauty so striking in his impersonations 
He is not a foseur, but he can’t help 


gentleman. 


there is not a trace. 
being plastic and graceful in his bearing. Largely molded 
and Greek, if Greek there ever was, Reichmann’s personal- 
ity, magnetic though it be, is tempered by an intellectuality 
which is rare in singers. He knows his Wagner well, but 
also his Shakespeare, and the loftiness of the man’s aims, 
his high ideal of his art, and his thorough devotion to it are 
refreshing in this age of barter, when artists are tainted 
with the greed of gold. Reichmann is indeed a rara avis. 


* 
* x 


Nu was ? 

Yes, it is too true, Wilczek has been half shot. 

Aber wirklich besoffen ? 

No, stupid. I mean he was shot at and missed ; that is, 
half shot, #icht wahr. 

Seriously, this young blonde violinist, whose talent is 
genuine, has achieved something that Sarasate couldn’t. 
He had nearly a column in Saturday’s ‘‘ Herald Mys- 
terious shots were fired and holes are in the window panes. 
A young lady 


9? 


Franz has taken out a permit to go armed. 
sneers at the idea of anybody killing the violinist and 
thinks—well, all sorts of things. 

Wilczek (whom the ‘‘Herald”’ calls ‘*Wily’’), carries a 
blunderbuss about 2 feet long loaded with old slugs, and 
after dark is looked after by that Hercules among managers, 
Henry Wolfsohn. So look out for squalls if you tackle 
Wilczek or Wolfsohn. 

* 
os 
Watkins : old Fiddlesticks, I 


pose that he knows more about flats than any man in this 


«Now, there’s sup- 


city ?”’ 
‘« He’s a real estate agent, I suppose ?”’ 


‘Nothing of the sort. He is the leading musi- 


Bodkins : 
Watkins: 
cian in town.”’ 


* 
ok *” 


Amberg got a nice notice in the editorial colums of 
the ‘‘ Herald ” last Sunday. He certainly has shown enter 
prise in the style and variety of his productions, both 
dramatic and musical. 

a *» 

I shook hands with Nahum Stetson, of Steinways, 
in the Union Square Hotel café, just previous to his depar- 
ture for the bayous of sunny Florida. 

+ * « 

He was looking worn, for the grip and hard work 
have made inroads on his system ; but rest and balmy South- 
ern air will accomplish wonders. But if he is followed by 
the phantom of business cares as on the occasion of a for- 
mer trip, why, he won’t recuperate sorapidly. He told of a 
dealer who actually followed him from place to place, hoping 
to gain some point or other, and Mr. Stetson only escaped 
his importunities by hiring a yacht and going up some back 
creek in lonely land wayback county. 

* -s * 

The hymn the morning stars sang together was 
doubtless written in long meteor. 

Dear me, that was a bad one! Excuse. 


* 
* * 


Of course the cowboy story and Theodore Thomas 


is old, though true ; but Johann Mahnkenheim, a gentleman 
slightly known in this community, told me something new. 
Mr. Thomas’ figure, as everyone knows, is always a sub- 
ject of comment. That faultless dress coat, the curves and 
fine outlines are all there yet, despite the fact that the great 
conductor is no longer in his teens. He owes this to his 
training, which he has kept up persistently for 
years. (Apropos, a lady back of me at the last Philhar- 


monic concert said, just as the beautiful D major theme for 


athletic 


horn in the second movement was beginning, ‘‘ Dear, dear, 
such a figure! I don’t see how he does it ; he must wear—”’ 
fierce counterpoint in the strings cut the sentence short. I 
shivered.) Well, Mr. Thomas, who is an expert both in 
wrestling and boxing, was one night in the wild and wooly 
West going to the concert hall. (It was on one of his 
tours.) 

It was after the cowboy episode and he was not in the 
best of humors. A man stood in the stage entrance. 


‘‘What do you want?”’ said he. 





‘Please allow me to pass,’’ said Mr. T. 


‘*Who are you?” gruffly. 

‘‘T wish to go in,’’ very meekly. 

‘Say, I don’t’’——but he got no further. 
in a vice-like grip and landed into the street. 
resumed his stroll. 

A dazed looking tough got out of the gutter, felt for 
broken bones, hustled himself off, and asked of Mahnken, 
‘«Who was that fellow?” 

‘«That’s the conductor,”’ said John. 

‘*The fellow that licked me just now a musicianer?’”’ in- 
credulously ; and then spitefully, ‘‘ Well, anyhow, the cow- 
boys made him fiddle last week.’’ 


* 
* * 


Harry—Are you singing in the choir now? 


ard—No, I’ve joined the church. 


He was seized 
Mr. Thomas 


How- 








The Krehbiel Lectures. 

HE first of Mr. H. E. Krehbiel’s interesting 
series of six lectures on ‘*Richard Wagner and His 
Lyric Dramas ”’ took place at Steinway Hall last Wednesday 
afternoon, and was attended by a large sized, fashionable 
and most cultured audience that followed the speaker’s fe- 
marks with the closest attention and an evident interest 

which must have been highly flattering to Mr. Krehb‘tel. 

The subject of this lecture was ‘Origin and Neiture of 
the Lyric Drama.’’ It was a preparatory study de yigned to 
show Wagner’s true relation to a form of art ‘Which Mr. 
Krehbiel showed to be coexistent with the begirhnings not 
only of the drama, but even of all solemn and artistic 
speech since the world began. More directly its point 
seemed to be that when Wagner reformed the opera he sim- 
ply strove to rehabilitate it in its old estate—hat which it 
occupied when in ancient Greece it was called tragedy and 
when it was the new entertainment invented in Florence at 
the close of the sixteenth century out of which grew the Ital- 
ian opera. 

In the classic tragedy and in the Florentine art form, Mr. 
Krehbiel contended the fundamental principle of Wagner 
was contained, in so far as music was not only an integral 
part of them, but was used for the purpose of intensifying 
the effect of the poetry. He argued that the physiology of 
vocal music demonstrated the naturalness and reasonable- 
ness of the antique union between words and music, since 
the elements of song such as pitch, timbre and dynamic 
intensity were revolutional physical products, being noth- 
ing else than the variations of voice, which, as Spencer 
says, are the physiological results of variations of feeling. 

Many curious proofs were brought forward to show the 
attitude of the ancients toward the religious chant, in 
which, Mr. Krehbiel contended, some of the primitive prin- 
ciples were contained, and as specimens of ancient music 
Pindar’s first ‘‘Pythic Ode”’’ and a traditional Hebrew mel- 
ody were sung by W. R. Williams, a tenor, of Newark. 
The lecturer then traced the decadence of the old ideal of 
the lyric drama and the degeneracy of the passion for the 
art of the play actor in the Middle Ages, and also the 
growth of music in artificiality, to the exclusion of that 
romantic spirit which is the soul of expressive art. The 
presentation of this spirit outside the bounds of artistic 
music he illustrated by having Miss Marie Van sing a 
charming chanson of the thirteenth century, written by 
Adam de la Halle; and to show how the Florentines went 
to work in their efforts at musical reform and dramatic re- 
generation he introduced scenes from Peri’s ‘‘Euridice’’ 
and Monteverde’s ‘‘Arianna,’’ sung by Miss Van, and a duet 
from the latter composer’s ‘‘Orfeo,’’ sung by the soprano 
and tenor. 

Max Spicker accompanied in a perfectly exquisite and 
most musicianly manner. 

Mr. Krehbiel was enthusiastically applauded at the con- 
clusion of his effort. 

The subject of the second lecture, this afternoon, is to be 
‘* Richard Wagner and his Art Work.’’ Syllabus and Mem- 
ory help: Degeneration of the Florentine ideal and divorce 
of poetry and music. 

Claudio Monteverde. The operatic code of Metastasio’s 
time and the dominion of the vocal virtuoso. 

Gluck and his reforms. 

How Wagner touches hands with the Florentine reformers 
and the Greek tragedians. He is poet as well composer 
who believes that it is the purpose of music to heighten the 
expressiveness of the text—to be a means not an aim ; also 
that the drama should take its subjects from legendary 
stories. He is a national dramatist, a typical Teuton, but in 
dealing with universal subjects, also a cosmopolite. Teu- 
and Roman ideals contrasted. Alliteration and 
rhyme. Absolute beauty and characteritic beauty. Wag- 
ner’s musical system. His orchestra and the Greek chorus. 
Illustrations at the piano by Mr. Anton Seidl. 


tonic 











Marcus Mayer was last Friday at San Francisco 
asked regarding the truth of the rumor that he intended 
severing his connection with Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau. He 
said: ‘All there is to that story is the fact that since my 
arrival here I have received an offer from a syndicate repre- 
senting several operatic and theatrical combinations to en- 
ter their employ. They offered me $15,000 a year anda 
percentage. To this proposition I replied that I would 
consider the matter and would see the managers of the 
syndicate on my return to New York. That’s the way the 
the matter stands at present.” 





nal 
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LEOPOLD WINKLER.—Our portrait gallery this week 
contains the picture of Mr. Leopold Winkler, a pianist whose 
merits are being recognized everywhere, despite the fact of 


his inherent modesty.. He is a pupil of the celebrated 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Vienna Conservatory and of Epstein, the famous teacher. 


In the conservatory Mr. Winkler won two prizes, and his 
playing in Vienna was universally commended. His touch 
and technic are unexceptionable and his repertory very large, 
embracing all the classic and modern works for piano. Mr. 
Winkler is a professor at the National Conservatory and has 
a large class of private pupils. This is what Moriz Rosenthal 
thinks of Mr. Winkler’s abilities as a teacher: 
Becvepere House, N. Y., March 23, 1889. 

I had the pleasure of being present during tuition given by Leopold 
Winkler. I verily believe him to be a most excellent piano teacher, and I 
recommend him most heartily as such. His routine in calling the atten- 
tion to phrasing, technic and good conception is simply marvelous and 
makes his lessons extremely valuable. Moriz RosenrHuat. 

Mr. Winkler is also a budding composer, having recently 
published a gavot and etude, favorable mention of which 
have been made in THE MusicaL Courier. He will be heard 
in concert soon. 

CARRENO REPLACES PADEREWSKI.—The composer- 
pianist Paderewski, who was to have been the soloist at the 
latest Berlin Philharmonic concert, which took place under 
Hans von Bilow’s direction on the 31st ult., grew suddenly 
ill and his place was taken at shortest notice by our popular 
countrywoman Mrs. Teresa Carreno, who played Grieg’s 
piano concerto and a number of smaller compositions with 
tremendous success. 

SALOMON SULZER’S DEATH.—Salomon 
regenerator of synagogue music, has just died at the age 
of eighty-five. The ‘‘Jewish Chronicle,’’ of London, in an 
obituary notice says that he was a descendant of a family 
named Levi, who on being driven forth from Sulz, in the 
Vorarlberg, preserved the name of this early residence in the 
His father was wealthy and the 


Sulzer, the 


surname they assumed. 
son devoted his voice and musical talents to the service of 
the synagogue. He was appointed at an early age cantor 
to the Viennese Temple, became professor at the conserva- 
torium and director of the famous Vienna Men’s Choir. He 
was passionately fond of riding and often joined Prince 
Metternich in sporting expeditions. He won the admiration 
of the present Emperor of Austria while the latter was still 
the Archduke Franz Josef by his incomparable interpreta- 
tion of Schubert’s songs, and was created a knight of the 
Franz Josef Order. ‘* The Song of Zion’’ (Shir Zion), his 
principal work, has influenced the temple chants through- 
out the world. Sulzer was born in Vienna on March 30, 
1804, and was first cantor of the Vienna Synagogue since 
1825. 

MENDES ON WAGNER.—The celebrated French littér- 
ateur and music critic Catulle Mendes recently gave at the 
Salle des Capucines, Paris, his third and last lecture on Richard 
Wagner. The subject of his lecture was ‘Die Meister- 

singer,’’ the ‘‘Nibelungenring’”’ and ‘Parsifal,’’ the 
ties of which, more especially of the poetry, he explained 
in a most elevated style and with most forcible language. 

TAFFANEL ADVANCED.—The celebrated flute virtu- 
oso, Taffanel, of the Paris Grand Opera, recently was nom- 
inated third conductor of that institute in place of Lancien, 
who was pensioned on account of advancing age and ill 
health. 

LATEST ABOUT FISCHER.—The 
Adolph Fischer, the excellent violoncellist, well remem 
bered in this country and now at the Sainte Anne Insane 
Asylum at Paris, is contained in ‘‘ Le Ménestrel”’ of the 26th 
ult., which says that since the artist has been allowed the 
use of his instrument a marked improvement has set in and 
that Dr. Rouillard no longer despairs of ultimately curing 


beau- 


latest news about 


’ 


his patient. 

CARL GOLDMARK HoNoRED.—Carl Goldmark 
recently at Pesth the recipient of enthusiastic ovations. 
The Quartet Society Krancsevics had, with the assistance of 
the singer Mrs. Marie Wilt, and the pianist Professor Door, 
of Vienna, arranged a Goldmark evening, on which only 
works by him were on the program and were received with 
Two days later he conducted at a con- 


was 


great enthusiasm. 
cert of the Pesth Philharmonic Society his new ‘ Prome- 
theus’’ overture, and at the opera house ‘The Queen of 
Sheba ”’ and ‘*Merlin’’ were given during his stay at the 
Hungarian capital. 

TUROLLA REVIVED.—We are glad to be able to state 
that the dispatch from Pesth, published in our last week’s 
issue, and announcing the death of the thirty year old Italian 
prima donna Emma Turolla, was founded on a mistake or 
mystification. Miss Turolla is now at Pallanza, Italy, and 
according to latest information is enjoying the very best of 
health. 
years. 

KLINDWORTH TO RETURN TO Moscow.—Karl Klind- 
worth, who is a decidedly better conductor than pianist, on 
the 13th ult. conducted at Moscow a concert, the program 
of which consisted exclusively of the works of Richard 
Wagner. The ‘ Huldigungsmarsch,”’ ‘Faust’? overture, 


We hope this will be the case for a long number of 





‘* Siegfried ”’ idyl, ‘* Flying Dutchman” and ‘‘ Tannhauser”’ 
overtures and the prelude to the third act of the ‘‘ Meister- 
singer’’ were all so well performed and received with so 
much enthusiasm and success that it is rumored that Klind- 
worth will shortly receive an offer to again take charge of 
matters musical at Moscow, where his long activity at the 
conservatory is favorably remembered. 

JULES MASSENET TO FREDERICK GRANT GLEASON.— 
Our esteemed contributor and Chicago correspondent, Mr. 
Frederick Grant Gleason, who composed the inaugural ode 
for the Chicago Auditorium, sent a copy of his work to 
Jules Massenet, the celebrated composer of ‘ Le Roi de La- 
hore,’’ whose latest opera, ‘‘ Esclarmonde,”’ is the musical 
sensation of Paris. Thursday of last week he received the 
following letter in French : 

Paris, January 13. 

My Dear CoL__eaGue—I hasten to thank you for sending 
me your beautiful composition. I immediately made it 
known to the forty pupils of my musical class in the Con- 
Pray accept my warmest congratula- 


servatoire of Paris. 
Iam 


tions for a work that is written with a master’s hand. 
gratified beyond measure to write in these terms to an 
American colleague in art. I owe to your country the re 
markable singer and actress who has created ‘‘Esclar- 
monde”’ in Paris. I refer to Miss Sibyl Sanderson. I hope 
that I shall one day be permitted to visit America. When I 
do I shall lose no time in going to Chicago and shaking you 
cordially by the hand. JuLes MASSENET. 


SALDONI DEAD.—The death is announced at Madrid 


of the veteran composer Baltazar Saldoni, the doyen of Span- 
ish musicians. Although little known in this country, Sal- 
doni was distinguished in his native land not only as a 
composer but also as a librettist and author of works on 
music. He was born at Barcelona on January 4, 1807, and, 
apart from his numerous Italian and Spanish operas, the 
very names of which would be unfamiliar here, he wrote 
‘¢Stabat Mater,”’ 


an enormous quantity of hymns, motets and parts songs for 


two masses for voices and orchestra, two 


three, four and six voices, fourteen fugues and upward of 
two hundred other pieces for the organ. He was likewise 
the composer of two cantatas, a quantity of piano and 
vocal music, a vocal method which was adopted in all the 
classes of the Madrid Conservatory, and four volumes in 
Spanish of a biographical dictionary of Spanish musicians. 
The fifth volume of this work, though still in manuscript, is 
sady for the press. Among his literary efforts 
a history of the celebrated school of music in 


said to be re 


was likewise 


the Monastery of Montserrat, where he originally studied 
music. 
THE HENSCHELS SUCCESSFUL.—The song recitals 


which Mr. and Mrs. George Henschel have been giving at 
Rome, Florence, Bologna and Milan have proved so great a 
success, both artistically and financially, that these artists 
have been prevailed upon to agree to a second series, which 
will be given next spring. 

A NEW YEAR'S CONGRATULATION TO REICHMANN.— 
Mrs. Cosima Wagner has written to our popular baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera House the following flattering New 
Year’s letter : 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, January 1, 1890. 
To Th. Reichmann, Esq., Metropolitan Opera House, New York: 

My Wortny Frienp—I reciprocate most heartily the affectionate senti- 
ments which you entertain for us, and it gives me real pleasure to under- 
stand that you are well pleased with your stay in America. The best 
wishes for the success of all your undertakings accompany you forever! 
The almighty influenza compels me to be brief, but let these few words 
assure you of the true and hearty sentiments which are entertained for you 
by myself and mine. Cosima WAGNER.. 

LENA LITTLE.—Miss Lena Little, the contralto, who 
recently gave a very successful concert in Baltimore, is 
now in New Orleans, where she will be one of the soloists 
of the festival which commences to-day. Miss Little will 


return to New York in March. 


VICTOR BENHAM IN BERLIN.—Victor Benham, the 
young American pianist, gave a concert in the Sing Akademie 
in Berlin, January 11, assisted by the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. Mr. Benham played Weber’s E flat concerto, the F 
major toccata by Bach (arranged for piano by Mr. Ben- 
ham), a theme with variations by Dussek and Schumann’s 
He also improvised, and finished by playing 
The well 


impromptus. 


Chopin’s op. 2 variations. performance was 


spoken of. re —E—— 


—Sir Charles and Lady Hallé will make their 


Australian début at Melbourne on May 19. 


MAJOR OR MINOR ?—Corelli was leading the per- 
formance of a composition of Scarlatti’s, when, in a passage 
that was probably not well written for the violin, he made a 
very conspicuous mistake, while Petrillo, the Neapolitan 
leader, who was familiar with the passage in question, ex- 
ecuted it correctly. Then came a piece in the key of C 
Corelli, already disconcerted, led it off in C major, 
!’? (Let us begin again!) said Scarlatti, 


minor. 
**Ricominciamo 
with his usual politeness, and poor Corelli started once 


| more in the major; so that Scarlatti was at last obliged to 


Corelli felt this incident as a great 
Returning to 


point out his mistake. 
humiliation and left Naples immediately, 
Rome, he found that a new violinist, Valentini, had won the 
admiration of the public, and, considering himself slighted 
and superseded, took it so much to heart that his health 
began to fail.—Sir George Grove’s ‘Dictionary of Music.” 





FOREICN NOTES. 





——‘ Lohengrin” had its first hearing in French at 
Geneva on the 19th ult., and the success was an electrifying 
one. 

——The Munich Academy of Music will shortly ar- 
range a memorial concert in honor of the memory of the 


late Franz Lachner. 





Otto Neitzel’s patriotic opera “ Der alte Des- 


sauer’’ was produced at Leipsic on the 7th ult., with but 
moderate success. 

——At Augsburg, Wagner's “ Siegfried ” was brought 
out for the first time on the 18th ult., amid tremendous en 
thusiasm. The performance is greatly praised by the local 
critics. 

—Ludwig Hartmann, the well-known music critic, 
lageblatt ” 


staff of 


relinquished his position on the new Dresden ‘* 


on the Ist ult. and became a member of the the 
‘* Dresdener Zeitung.’’ 

——The Joachim string quartet was recently heard 
for the first time in Vienna, where they gave two chamber 
music soirées on the 21st and 23d ult., both of which proved 
highly successful. 

——Prof. E. Rudorff has abdicated his position as 


As 


his successor is mentioned the composer conductor Freder- 


conductor of the Stern’sche Gesangverein at Berlin. 


ick Gernsheim, of Rotterdam, which news, however, needs 
confirmation. 

——Berlin heard the first performance of « Lohen- 
grin ’’ on January 23, 1859, under Taubert’s direction. On 
January 23 of this year the 250th performance of Wagner’s 
most popular and most poetic opera was given at the Berlin 
Royal Opera House. 

—At Dessau the 14th ult. died the 
Church dignitary, Mr. Schubring, at the age of eighty-four. 
the to 
oratorio ‘‘ Elijah,’’ by Mendelssohn, one of whose most inti- 


on High 


He was an excellent musician and wrote text the 
mate friends he was. 

—The fourth German Sangerbundfest will take 
place at Vienna during the days from August 14 to August 
18, of this year. The programs arranged for the occasion, 
though containing but few and no very startling novelties, 
are quite interesting. 

—The Berlin Society of the Friends 
by the end of March, for the first time Flo- 


of Opera 
will produce, 
tow’s posthumous opera ‘‘ Die Musikanten.’’ The work has 
so far been heard only in Mannheim and Hanover, and is 
therefore new to Berlin. 

——The Preston, England, papers announce the 
successful début in that town of Master Arthur Catterall. a 
youthful violinist of six and a half years. He played va- 
riations on ‘‘ The Daughter of the Regiment ”’ and “ lrova- 


tore,’’ and a mazurka by Wieniawski. 





A new operetta by Millocker, entitled « Poor 


Jonathan,’’ has been brought out in Vienna with a success 
comparable to that of the ‘Beggar Student’’ and the 
‘*Gypsy Baron.’’ Many German and Austrian managers 


attended the premieére, all anxiously looking forward to the 

new work, which they hope will revive the stagnant ope- 
¢ > 

retta business. 

——B. Schott’s Sons, in Mayence, have recently 
published four new piano scores, with German and English 
text, of the ‘‘Nibelungenring,’’ arranged by Kleinmichel. 
‘Rheingold ’’ will cost 10 
marks (about $2.50); ‘‘Die Gotterdammerung,”’ 


The prices are greatly reduced. 
i5 marks; 
‘*Siegfried,’”? 15 marks, and ‘‘Die Walktre,’’ 12 marks. 
This is truly cheap enough. 
“ Otello” 


time at Berlin on the Ist inst. with great success. 


—Verdi's was produced for the first 
rhe per- 
formance, for which the Royal Opera House was completely 

The 
Bulss, 


Miss Lei- 


singer, ‘‘ Desdemona,’’ and Miss Rothauser, ‘ Emilia.’’ 


sold out, was conducted by Kapellmeister Sucher. 
principal roles were taken by Sylva, ‘Otello;’ 


“Tago ;’’ Alma, ‘‘Cassio;’’ Lieban, « Rodrigo ;”’ 


——At the concert of the Berlin Richard Wagner 
Society on the 28th ult., Zarneckow sang ‘‘ Loge’s” narra- 
tive from ‘* Rheingold,”’ and, with Miss E. Herzog, the love 
duo from ‘‘ The Barber of Bagdad.’’ At the next concert on 
the 17th inst. portions of the ‘*Walkure”’ will be performed, 
with Rosa Sucher as ‘‘Sieglinde’? and Winkelmann, from 
Vienna, as ‘‘Siegmund.”’ 

Men- 
delssohn Bartholdy will shortly be sold at auction by Rich- 
The first 
ranged for piano (four hands) to ‘‘ The Two Pedagogues,”’ 


Jerlin, 1821, 


Felix 





Two interesting manuscripts by 


ard Bertling, of Dresden. one is an overture ar- 


by Felix Mendelssohn, nine pages. The sec- 


ond is a duet from the same work. It begins with the 
words, ‘‘ Ah. ah, ah, mich so zu kranken!”’ and bears the 
‘*To Miss J. Kaskel, by Felix,’’ Ber- 


‘“‘The Two Pedagogues ”’ 


following dedication : 
lin, 1821, four pages. is a one 
act operetta by Mendelssohn, which he wrote when only 
twelve years of age, and which has never been published. 


The manuscripts are in a good state of preservation. 
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Opera in German. 
HE event of the week from last Wednesday 


to this at the Metropolitan Opera House was the re- 
vival of ‘‘ Die Gotterdiammerung,’’ which was given for the 
first time this season on Friday night, and was repeated on 
Monday night of this week, on both of which occasions the 
vast auditorium was filled to overflowing and the greatest 
enthusiasm prevailed, culminating at the end of each act in 
prolonged applause and five or six fold recalls of the artists 
concerned in the production. 

As everybody knows, the music drama of ‘ Die Gotter- 
diammerung’”’ is the fourth and last part of the ‘*Ring des 
Nibelungen.’’ But it is not only the sequel of the preced- 
ing three music dramas, it is, as it were, also a synthesis of 
the whole work. Wagner has called it the ‘‘ Dusk of the 
Gods ;’’ in truth, a noble name, announcing at once the 
loftiness of the composer’s aim, ambition and conception. 
And being the crowning edifice of the whole it, in our 
opinion, far ‘Rheingold,’ ‘ Walktre’ 
‘‘Siegfried,’’ not only from a dramatic but from a musical 


surpasses and 
point of view. 

When it is borne in mind that about ninety Lettmotive 
occur in the whole of the trilogy, and that, owing to the 
dtamatic development, nearly all of them are introduced in 
‘“«Gotterdammerung,”’ the reader will be able to form some 
conception of the gigantic amount of material which the 
And this he has done-in rigid 


Hence the orchestral part of the 


composer had to work off. 
pursuance of his plan. 

work presents a perfect network of leading themes, inter- 
woven, entwined, now crossing each other, now struggling, 
now pitted against each other, now gaining the ascendency, 
then suddenly disappearing, now cropping up again here, 
there and everywhere, only to be superseded by others; in 
short, the task of the orchestra is simply that of working a 
huge musical kaleidoscope. The most luminous instance of 
this is, perhaps, ‘‘ Siegfried’s’’ death and funeral—undoubted 
ly the culminating point of the whole trilogy. Every theme 
with which ‘Siegfried ’’ has been connected in the course 
of the drama is reintroduced, suggested or hinted at in suc- 
cession, and while the mournful scene of the hero’s death 
and funeral is enacted on the stage, the orchestra gives us, 
as it were, a complete review of his life. Here, if any- 
where in the trilogy, Wagner has risen to sublimity. In 
piano arrangements, and even in the vocal score, all this 
marvelous play of musical colors looks like a maze of be- 
wildering and unintelligible passages ; but under the grasp 
of the formidable instrumental forces for which it is intend- 
ed, it assumes transparency and distinctness. And that 
amid this mass of material the composer should have so ad- 
mirably preserved that unity, repose and simplicity with 
which the dramatic climax is reached, as it were, by or- 
ganic growth, is in itself a proof of his transcendant ability. 
It is a picture of which we may truly say with “ Faust ’’— 

Wie Alles sich zum Ganzen webt 
Eins in dem Andern wirkt und lebt. 


‘Gotterdammerung ”’ are indescrib 
Brinnhilde ’ 


Some of the scenes in ‘ 
ably beautiful. Such is 
and ‘‘Siegfried,’’ ‘‘Heil strahlende Liebe,”’ 


the scene between i 
at the end of 
the introduction; such is the ‘*‘Mannen”’ chorus, in the 
second act—perhaps the most original chorus ever written ; 
such is the trio of the ‘‘ Rhinedaughters ;’’ such is, again, 
‘* Siegfried’s’’ death and tuneral, a sublime dramatic and 
musical climax ; such are, also, the instrumental intermezzos 
marking a change of scene. The performance of the intro- 
duction and the three acts occupies, despite many cuts 
made in the Metropolitan Opera House version, nearly four 
hours, and is not wearying, in spite of its length. The most 
fastidious critic could not wish for a nobler and more poetic 
conclusion of the ‘* Nibelungen.”’ 

As for the performance, it was on the whole a most satis- 
factory one.’ Mrs, Lilli Lehmann-Kalisch 
dramatically as she always is, although vocally the part of 
‘*Brinnhilde ’’ in the ‘*Gétterdimmerung”’ lies at times a 
trifle too low to show her voice to the best advantage. In 
spite of this, through her perfect art of tone characteriza- 
tion, she gave a wonderful picture of the noble heroine’s 


was as great 


joys and grief. 

Next to her Mr. Vogl deserves the highest praise, and he 
surprised everybody through his vocal power and almost 
youthful beauty of tone. ‘Siegfried’? was his best imper- 
sonation thus far, and showed what we missed through his 
unfortunate illness during the early portion of the season. 
Especial mention should be made of his admirable enuncia- 
tion. 

Messrs. Fischer and Beck, as ‘‘Hagen”’ and ‘*Gunther”’ 
respectively, did very well, but neither of them pronounced 
clearly enough to allow of their being understood. 

Mrs. Ida Klein’s courage in undertaking the part of ‘‘ Gu- 
trune’’ at the shortest of notices made possible the perform- 
ance, as Miss Meisslinger, who had been cast for the part, 
Criti- 
cism under the circumstances would be manifestly unfair, 
but it cannot be denied that Mrs. Klein’s vocal organ is too 
small to fill the vast auditorium. 
she was a very prepossessing ‘‘Gutrune.’’ 

The trio of the ‘‘ Rhinedaughters,’’ sung by Misses Traub- 
mann, Miron and Huhn, lost somewhat in effectiveness, 


grew ill and had to abdicate in the eleventh hour. 


In appearance, however, 





because their voices did not blend at all, the first named 
lady being the only enjoyable one. 

A very good impression was made by the powerful and 
precise singing of the male chorus in the ‘*Mannenchor,”’ 
and the orchestra did their most important share of the 
evening’s work in a manner deserving of the highest praise. 

High above everything and everybody, however, throned 
Anton Seidl, whose conducting was as inspiring as it was 
evidently inspired, and who carried everything before him 
through his personal enthusiasm and magnetism, which were 
not noticeably checked even by the amount of circumspec- 
tion and precision which the correct performance of so 
immensely difficult a work demands from the conductor. 

On last Wednesday night ‘‘ Tannhauser’”’ 
The cast was the same 


was repeated 
also before an immense audience. 
as heretofore with the exception that Miss Traubmann took 
the part of ‘‘Elizabeth’”’ in place of Miss Wiesner, who is on 
the sick list. 

Illness played also an important part in the Saturday 
matinée for which ‘‘ Aida”? had originally been announced. 
As Perotti, however, was ill, ‘‘The Trumpeter of Sakkin 
gen’’ was substituted, in which Reichmann scored another 
success. It was rather hard on him, however, to make him 
sing such a trying part, as he was the soloist the same even 
ing at the concert of the Philharmonic Society. 

A great improvement in this performance against the two 
previous ones was caused through the fact that Anton Seidl 
conducted in place of Walter Damrosch, who had twice 
spoiled the ensemble of the opening of the first act and did 
not know the correct tempi. 

To-night ‘* Die Walktre ”’ 
this season. The cast is 
Perotti; ‘*Wotan,’’ Mr. 
Behrens ; Miss Wiesner, 


will be heard for the first time 
‘« Siegmund,’’ Mr. 
Mr. 


‘* Brunnhilde,”’ 


as follows: 
Reichmann; ‘‘ Hunding,”’ 
‘* Sieglinde,”’ and 
Mrs. Lehmann. 

Wagner holds the boards aiso through the rest of the 
week, as ‘‘ Lohengrin ”’ will be given on Friday night with 
Perotti in the title part, and at the Saturday matinée ‘ Die 
Gotterdimmerung ”’ will have its third hearing this season. 

The audiences at the Opera House have been uniformly 
large of late and satisfaction reigns before and behind the 


curtain. 


Philharmonic Society. 
eee the proverbial Philharmonic 


weather, rain and gloom, reigned outside of the 
Metropolitan Opera House last Saturday night, the vast 
auditorium was crowded with a most fashionable, atten 
tive, cultured and even enthusiastic audience, such‘as is 
Philharmonic concerts ‘rain or 


wont to assemble at our 


shine.”’ 

Those who had braved the elements were amply rewarded 
for their pains through a performance such as only our 
Philharmonic, that 
direction, can give of a program which was both varied 


and only under Theodore Thomas’ 


and interesting. 

The concert opened with Bargiel’s somewhat trite but 
most musicianly ‘*‘ Medea’’ overture, which, of course, was 
well played. It has been heard several times before at 
these concerts and a change, therefore, would not be un 
welcome. 

The piéce de résistance was Tschaickowsky’s fifth symphony 


in} minor. 


dent or design, becoming quite the composers @ /a mode in 


The Russians are seemingly, either by acci- 
our recent concert programs. Nikisch gave us a Borodin 
symphony, Walter Damrosch the fourth, and now the Phil- 
harmonic the fifth Tschaickowsky symphony. The latter 
work was heard here for the first time last spring, at one of 
Mr. Thomas’ own concerts. It is by no means as important, 
or beautiful, or original, or well invented work as the 
fourth symphony, and we may by way of criticism simply 
be allowed to reproduce the judgment pronounced after the 
first production : 

The Tschaickowsky symphony, albeit magnificently played, was in parts 
a disappointment. One vainly sought for coherency or hemogeneousness ; 
indeed the work might better have been labeled a Ste at once, for all the 
organic unity appreciable in the four movements. The first, with a dis- 
tinct suggestion of the scherzo from the Beethoven Ninth Symphony, was 
at least respectable in its concision. The second movement in D major, 
decidedly the best of the four, was a lovely broad melody which showed 
the eccentric Russian at his best, but the valse (allegro moderato) in A 
major was a farce, a piece of musical padding, commonplace to a degree, 
while in the last movement the composer's Calmuck blood got the better of 
him, and slaughter, dire and bloody, swept across the storm driven score. 
Then, as if to do penance for his musical sins, he winds up the work with a 
weak and vapid choral, in which musical platitudes abound, and one 
draws an involuntary breath at the end, and exclaims, ‘* Can this be the 
Tschaickowsky of the Manfred symphony ?”’ 

The theme of this choral, which is also the main theme of 
the last movement in E major, shows the only effort at 
unity of thought and purpose displayed in the entire sym- 
phony, it being the first theme of the first movement simply 
transposed from E minor into E major. 

The symphony was, as we said before, magnificently 
played, more especially the slow movement in which Mr. 
Hackebarth gave the broad and noble, but not very original, 
principal theme with as beautiful, rich and velvety horn 
tone as we ever heard. 

The concert concluded with the three last movements of 
Beethoven’s well-known septet for strings, horn, clarinet 
and bassoon, op. 20, which were played with spirit and pre- 








cision, albeit the strong string orchestra of the Philharmonic 


came near drowning the reeds. Regarding the composition 


itself, Mr. Arthur Mees gives the following interesting anno- 
tations in the program : 


This septet is of the greatest interest, because it marks an epoch in the 
master’s activity as a composer. It was written in 1799, together with his 
first symphony, and these two works signalize the entrance of Beethoven on 
his career as a composer of symphonic works. For years he had embraced 
every possible opportunity to familiarize himself with the 
bilities of the different orchestral instruments and had taken every occasion 
The septet consists of 


technical possi- 


to put into practice his newly acquired knowledge. 
six movements: Adagio—allegro con brio; adagio cantabile, tempo di 
menuetto, tema con scherzo and finale. In 
form, the character of its themes and their use and in the combination of 
instruments, it is a symphonic work, and the idea suggests itself that it was 
undertaken asa preparatory study to the symphony. To multiply the 
number of strings originally prescribed therefore appears perfectly justi- 


variazioni, point of musical 


fiable. 

That it lay in Beethoven’s purpose in the symphony to give especial 
prominence to the wind instruments and to make use of their individual 
characteristics is evident from the manner in which it is scored. This 
peculiarity was patent to the critics of the day, oneof whom remarked that 
‘the wind instruments were employed too much, so that the music seemed 
to be written rather for a reed band than for an orchestra.’’ Both the 
septet and the symphony were composed for and performed at Beethoven's 
first benefit concert in Vienna, which took place on April 2, 1800. The 
septet became so‘universally popular that Beethoven finally tired of it and 
developed an antipathy against the work. ,Nevertheless he arranged it asa 
string quintet and asa pianotrio. The menuetto is also found in the piano 
sonata, op. 49, No, 2. 

The soloist of this concert was Mr. Theodore Reichmann, 
the handsome and popular baritone from the Metropolitan 
Opera House, who scored a genuine triumph with his dra- 
matic delivery of the beautiful aria ‘‘ An jenem Tag,”’ from 
Marschner’s opera ‘‘ Hans Heiling,’’ and with the somewhat 
over sentimental and for Wagner remarkably Italian ‘* Even 
ing Star ’’ romanza, which in Reichmann’s tempo was sweet- 
both at the 


public rehearsal on Friday afternoon and at the concert 


a trifle too long drawn out, but which, 


ness 


proper he was forced to repeat on account of furious da capo 


demands. 








The Liederkranz Concert. 
HE second concert of the season given by the 
Liederkranz Society, at their elegant hall on Fifty- 
eighth-st., near Park-ave., last Sunday night, proved, as 
usual, a most enjoyable affair. The members, their families 
and full 


sprinkling of the American element and some of the artists 


friends were out in force, and together with a 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, formed an audience that 
filled hall, corridors and parlors to overflowing and that lis- 
tened to the performance of an excellent and interesting 
program with attention and evident appreciation. 

to ad- 


vantage in the opening and closing numbers of the concert, 


The mixed chorus of the Liederkranz was heard 
whieh were Joachim Raff’s ‘*‘Morgenlied ’’ and the ‘*Wach 
auf’? chorale and final chorus from Wagner’s “ Die Meis- 
tersinger,’’ which under Mr. Reinhold L. Herman’s direc- 
tion were sung with precision and fervor and did credit to 
the conductor’s work as well as to the seriousness of pur- 
pose of the society’s members, who after all are but ama- 
teurs. 

The male chorus of the society distinguished themselves 
by carefully singing two a capella quartets, ‘‘Seemann’s 


Abschied,”’ 
of Goldmark’s interesting part song 


by Speidel, and ‘‘Gondellied,’’ by Gade, and 
‘* Frihlingsnetz,’’ with 
the somewhot peculiar accompaniment of a piano and four 
horns. 

The soloists of the evening were Mrs. Lilli Lehmann- 
Kalisch, her husband Paul, and Rafael Joseffy. The latte: 
js the always welcome and favorite pianist of the society, 
and he played on this occasion better than we ever heard 
him before, investing the now somewhat hackneyed Chopin 
E minor concerto (in the Tausig version) with a new and 
concentrated interest. It goes without saying that he was 
most flatteringly received and applauded to the echo. 

Mrs. Lilli Lehmann, although apparently not in the very 
best of voice, sang with consummate ease, and artistic feel- 
ing and expression first two serious songs, Liszt’s ‘‘ Mignon ”’ 
and Brahms’ * Dort in den Weiden ;”’ later on she gave two 
sprightly and amusing lighter Lieder, Lowe’s ‘Mutter an 
der Wiege’’ and ‘*Steinbach’s ‘‘ Rothhaarig ist mein Schat- 


zelein,’? which, of course, she was forced to supplement 
with an encore. 
Paul Kalisch contributed to the program his 


from ‘*The Barber of Bagdad’’ (encored) and 


love aria 
the prize 


song from ‘ Die Meistersinger.’’ 


——A vocal and instrumental concert was given by 
Mrs. Bertha Morris, mezzo-soprano, and Miss Johanna Cohn, 
pianist, at Steinway Hall last Wednesday evening. Miss 
Cohn, who is a pupil of that excellent teacher, Mr. Gonzalo 
Nunez, played the ‘‘ Moonlight ’’ sonata, a Chopin nocturne 
and a Liszt tarentella, and, although suffering from nervous- 
ness, showed careful training and a good touch and technic. 
Certain of the shareholders of the San Carlo, at 
Naples, have, according to the Italian papers, taken the ex- 
traordinary step of refusing to pay their subscriptions, ow- 
ing to the death of Gayarré. How on earth the director 
could have helped the catastrophe, or by what methods he 
Yet 
clearly all that the manager can do is to get the next best 
tenor available, and that he is taking steps to accomplish. 


could resuscitate that popular tenor, is not disclosed. 
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HOME NEWS. 





Miss Anna Marsh 


at Steinway Hall. 


gave a concert last Friday 
‘ cniny 


To-night a musical entertainment is to be given 


by Paul Bahr and his pupils in Indianapolis. 


Edward B. Perry, the pianist, played Monday 
and Tuesday evening of this week in Abingdon, Va. 

The “ Redemption ” was given last night at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music under the direction of C. Morti- 
mer; Wisk« 

4 concert was given by the University of Da- 
kota, in Vermilion, by Dora Henninges, in which pupils 
participated 

rhe second concert of the Berkshire Musical 
Society, Pittsfield, Mass., Geo. A. Mietzke conductor, took 

we February 7. 
The second private concert of the Musurgia 
k place last Thursday evening at Chickering Hall. Mr. 
Chapman conducted. 

Italo Campanini will give a concert in Steinway 
i on March 13 Miss de Vere and Mr. Myron W. Whitney 

mg the soloists upon this occasion. 

Miss Jennie Dutton sang at the concert of the 
Baltimore Orchestra last Wednesday night the ‘ Bel Rag 

two songs by Oscar Weil, and made a success. 

Last Monday evening, at the Utica Conserva- 

louis Lombard, director, Mr. L. V. Flagler, the organ 
i lecture on Beethoven, with musical illustra 

Che fourth Brooklyn Philharmonic concert will 
ext Saturday evening, with Clementine De Vere 

The usual rehearsal will take place Friday after 

Che Beethoven String Quartet, the Dudley Buck 

Quartet and Miss Catherine G. Clark, of Boston, will partici 
ert to be given next Friday evening in Chicker 

for the benefit of the Summer home for Poor Children, 

rity under the care of the Church of the Holy Trinity. 

It is probably well known to a large number of 
musicians and music lovers that the orchestra scores of a 
number of Wagner’s music dramas, including the ‘ Nibe- 
lung’’ series, are in the Astor Library, where they may be 
freely consulted. rheir presence there is due, we believe, 





to the late Dr. Damrosch, whose labors in the cause of good 
music in this city must always be remembered with grati- 
tude. A sum of money was made available for the pur- 
chase of musical works for the library, and the selection of 
the books, if we mistake not, was referred to Dr. Damrosch, 
who urged the purchase of the Wagner scores. They are a 
valuable feature of the library, for musicians cannot easily 
have access to them elsewhere, and their price—something 
like $125 each—precludes the possibility of their presence 
in the private libraries of the very persons to whom they 
would be of the greatest service. For purposes of study, 
however, the copies in the Astor Library are available to 
all without charge, and the library building affords seclu- 


sion and quiet to the student.—* Times.”’ 


——At the last Sunday Popular Concert at Cincin- 


nati, Ohio, two works by American composers were per- 
These were Prof. 
and Otto 


Enquirer ”’ 


formed under Michael Brandt’s direction. 
Nembach’s ‘ 


‘Symphonic Reverie.” 


” overture Floers- 


The 


Andrew Spring 


heim’s ‘ Cincinnati ‘ 
says about them: 


One of the largest audiences of the season greeted the Sunday “ Pop” 
in Music Hall yesterday afternoon. 

The complexion of the program was such as to please different tastes. 
Symphonic Reverie” 


Floersheim's “ was given and made a decided im- 


pression. It is thoroughly modern in form and construction, and is espe- 
cially dignified by unity of purpose. 

Professor Nembach’s overture sustained the favorable impression of its 
on the 


first hearing. It is not only thorough in musical construction, 


ciassic style, but high in musical thought. 
And 


A finer program was never 


the Cincinnati ‘‘ Times-Star’”’ has the following : 


given before in all the series of Sunday 
The 
It is well worthy a place on 


Popular Concerts than that of yesterday. Floersheim ** Symphonic 


Reverie "’ was appreciated in full measure. 


a symphony program. The overture, ‘‘ Spring,”’ is a splendid piece of or- 


chestral work and reflects a great deal of credit on our own Cincinnati 
it will 


Would we had more compositions from the same source 


composer, Prof. Andrew Nembach. The more it is heard the more 
be appreciated. 


is the judgment of many who heard it 
at the 


orchestra _ play- 


his second concert 
the 
Strauss, 


Nahan Franko gave 
Theatre last Sunday night, 
by Rossini, Stetson, Wagner, 
Offenbach, Gillet. Carl Alves 
sang and Conrad Ansorge played some numbers by Chopin 
and Schubert 


Broadway 
ing works Brahms, 


Schubert, Schumann and 


Tausig. The Behr grand piano was used. 
—A violin recital was given by Emil Mahr at the 
New England Music, Mr. 


Mahr played compositions by Spohr, Sarasate, Wieniawski 


Conservatory of February 6. 


and Vieuxtemps. Messrs. Dunham and Rotoli assisted. 


~Arrangements have been concluded for the ap- 


pearance of Dr. Hans von Biilow in a series of four piano 





recitals at Central Music Hall, Chicago, April 14, 16, 18 
and 19. 





A musical conservatory has been established at 
Sioux Falls, Dak., with a capital of $10,000, to be known 
as the Sioux Falls Conservatory of Music Company. 





-A carefully selected program of American com- 
positions is being arranged to be given at Weber Music 
Hall, Chicago, February 19, by the American Conservatory 
of Music. 

——Mrs. Carl Alves and Miss Marie Geselchap will 
be the soloists at Mr. Frank Van der Stucken’s first classical 
afternoon concert at Chickering Hall next Tuesday after- 
noon. 

—Die Sieben Schwaben” («The Seven Sua- 
bians ’’), a new operetta by Milloecker, will be produced for 
the first time in this country at the Amberg Theatre this 
evening, with Mr. Streitmann in the chief part. 

——Otto Schmid, 
has brought to light a symphony 


the Dresden musical littérateur 
by Michael Haydn, a 
The work, 


had not been performed for over a century, was played at 


brother of the more celebrated Joseph. which 


” 


a recent concert by the ‘*Gewerbehaus”’ orchestra, and 


pleased the audience and critics so much that the latter 
wrote that it ought to be on the program of every self 
respecting concert organization. When will we hear it in 


New York ? 


THE NEW YORK REED CLUB 


SECOND SE SEASON. 








FLUTE, Mr. F. RUCQUOY. 
Late of Pasdeloup Concerts, Paris. 
OBOE, . ‘ ’ Mr. A. TREPTE. 
Soloist of Thomas’ Orchestra. 
Mr. J. SCHREURS, 
Soloist of Sheune! Orchestra. 
FRENCH HORN, Mr. A. HACKEBARTH. 
Soloist of Thomas’ Orchestra. 
BASSOON, . Mr. J. HELLEBERG. 
Late of Adelins Patti’s Concert Company, 
AND 
Miss VIRGINIA RIDER, PIAnisr. 


For engagements for the Club or any of its members, apply to 
L. MELPOURNE, Manager, Chickering Hall. 


CLARINET, 











GEO. GEMUNDER, an 


87 Union manere, New York, 
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VLiGILIN “Bt aee® 


M4 


& H. in 1861. 


world, 


N 


pod experts * 


exhibitions since and 
Paris, 1867. 


pin system, 


logues. 


BosTonw, 


A508, * ANE IN PIANOS. 
. & H. Stringer has been pronounced i 
‘The greatest im- 
provement in pianos in half a century.”’ 
eee & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Highest awards at all the great world’s 
including that of The 


ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS, 
ri The strings being secured to the iron frame 
by metal fastenings will not require tuning 
one quarter as often as pianos on the wrest 


ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS, 

Bi X. Scharwenka says of the “ Liszt”’ 
** Capable of the finest tone coloring, and no 
other instrument so enraptures the player.” 

ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 

4 New drawing room grand pianos, new 

models upright grands, New piano cata- 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGANS AND PIANOS. 


ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS, 

& ore method of stringing. invented 
patented by Mason & Hamlin i 

& HAMLIN ORGANS. 

he Cavinet Organ was introduced by M. 

Other makers followed, but 

the M. & H. instruments have alwaysmain- + 

tained their supremacy as the best in the 


ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
a Supplied to Her Majest Queen Victoria, 
the Empress Eugénie, Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
Sir John Stainer, Ch. Gounod. 


ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS, 


in 1882. 


Best quality of tone, which is very musical 
and refined, free from the ‘uddiness which 
is common, 


ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Supplied to the Sultan of Turkey, the Abbé 
Liszt, Dr. F. Campbell, of the Royal 
College, Madame Antoinette Ster- 
ing. 
ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS, 
Piano as constructed on the M. & H. 
system is more durable, and very little 
affected by climatic influences, varying 
degrees of heat, dampness, &c. 


ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Popular Models. The Three Manual and 
32 feet Pedal Organ. The Two Manual 
and 16 feet Pedal Organ, The Liszt Organ. 


ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 
Ci with testi jals from more than 
three hundred artists, dealers and tuners 
furnished on application, 


Mw“ & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


model, 








MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO,, 


WEW TORE, CELICAGO.~. 





"019 ‘sBul4yg posyo99g ‘soseO ould 
‘SMOG MON PUP PIO ‘SUI|OIA MEN PUP PIO 





BROTHERS’ 


ZerrTeR & WINKELMANN 








Copyrighted. 


For the Sale and Display of Fine Violins. 


PIANOS 


WITH THE 


OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 
Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
Application, 

FACTORY, 61, 63, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT ST. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 92 MONROE ST., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








*PIANOS,~ 


BRAUNSHOWE£IG, GERMANY, 


Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC 
TION CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. 
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Musical Notes. 

——Six hundred dollars has so far been subscribed 
to the fund for erecting a monument over the grave of the 
late Karl Formes. 

Misses Manson and Storey give the first of their 
piano and reading entertainments next Friday afternoon at 
the concert hall of the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Xaver Reuter, the romantic looking Longo- 
bardian horn player of the Boston Symphony orchestra, is 
no longer with the organization. Marital infelicity, appa- 
rently not unalloyed, yet not allied with harmony, is at the 
bottom of the removal of Mr. Reuter from Boston. 

The third concert of the Philharmonic Club 
takes place at Chickering Hall next Tuesday evening. Miss 
Helen Dudley Campbell, contralto, will sing and Mr. Alex- 
ander Lambert, pianist, will take the piano part in the 
Jadassohn piano quartet, op. 77. The club will play a new 
suite of Charles Kurth and the Dvorak string quintet (first 
time). 

A testimonial concert will be given on Febru- 
ary 22 at Hardman Hall to Miss Corinna F. Moses, of 
Charleston, S. C., a highly gifted pupil of Errani. Miss 
Moses will be assisted by Mrs. De Lande, soprano ; Miss 
Sophie Church Hall, contralto ; Mr. J. H. McKinley, tenor ; 
Mr. Carl E. Dufft, baritone ; Mr. David Bimmbergh, violin- 
ist, and Mr. Egner, ’cellist. Mrs. J. H. McKinley will be the 
pianist, and the concert promises to attract a large audi- 
ence. 

Jacob Cole, an aged musician, who was well 
known in his profession some twenty years ago, was found 
insensible in his bedroom, at No. 142 East Eighty-third-st., 
at 1:30 o’clock on Monday morning, by his son, Charles F. 
Kole, with whom he has lived for several years. The gas 
was turned on, but not lighted. Dr. Allen, of Eighty-third- 
st., was summoned, but Mr. Cole died at 9:30 o’clock, with- 
out having recovered consciousness. His relatives are 
positive that the gas was turned on by accident. 

——-The sixth Thomas concert took place last Sun- 
day evening at the Lenox Lyceum. Otto Hegner played 
the C minor concerto of Beethoven in a most musicianly 
fashion, and Miss Adele Strauss sang Mozart’s ‘ Titus”’ 
aria and a Bellini aria. The young lady has a pleasing 
mezzo soprano and sings The orchestra 
played selections from Weber, Grieg, Wagner, Mendelssohn, 


intelligently. 
Strauss and Debibes. The house was absolutely sold out 
and many people had to be refused admission on account of 


the overcrowded state of the hall. 





Washington (D. C.) Correspondence. 
Wasnincton, D. C., February 10, 1890. 
HE thirty-fourth public rehearsal of the Georgetown 


Amateur Orchestra was given at Lincoln Music Hall, Friday even- | 


ing, February 7, 1890, the program being as follows: 
** Marche d’ Inauguration” 
Scotch overture, ‘In the Highlands’ 
Scena and prayer from “ Freischiitz’ 
Miss Bertha Lincoln. 
“Hungarian Fantasie’’ (piano and orchestra)..........-..--++-++++++ Liszt 
Mr. George Iseman. 
Cornet solo, ** The Favorite’’ (orchestral accompaniment) 
Miss Annie A. Parke. 
Overture, ‘* La Muette de Portici”’ 
§ “It Was Not So to Be”’ 
'“ Summer Evening ”’ 
Miss Bertha Lincoln. 


Hartman 


iagesceendailiteessaceuee 
Songs .....E. Meyer Helmund 
: 3 Edward Lassen 
penunee Lumbye 

...Liberati 


** Traumbilder Fantasie"’ 
“* Souvenir de la Suisse’’..... 
Miss Annie A. Parke. 

Waltz, ‘‘ Casino Tanze,’”’ Gungl............ rere 

Although this program was neither as interesting musically nor as well 
played as that of the first concert, it evidently gave greater pleasure to 
the audience, as the applause was frequent and long sustained. The Gade 
overture, repeated from first concert, was best given, showing that the 
other numbers were not sufficiently rehearsed. The brass was under bet- 
ter control. Lumbye’s musical nightmare was no addition to the pro- 
gram. 7 

The Schubert Quartet, of Chicago, have been here in the Bischoff course, 
as has Miss Neally Stevens, assisted by our popular soprano, Miss Nellie 
Wilson, 

“The Oolah”’ has come and gone. Crowded houses greeted the com 
pany nightly. What would happen should Wilson be laid up? He is the 
show. K, 








Latest from London “Figaro.” 
T is said that on Saturday Mr. Mayer signed 
the contract for Italian opera at Her Mejesty’s this 


summer. e 
* * 

A “ Berceuse ” for orchestra by Mr. Charles Santley, 
the baritone, was performed before the Governor and Lady 
Carrington at Sydney last month. It is dedicated to Lady 
Carrington’s infant daughter. 

* ~ a” 

The London Symphony concerts, under Henschel’s 
direction, were resumed on Thursday. A special word is 
due to the band, which—although, of course, by no means 
comparable with an English orchestra, such as that, for ex- 
ample, engaged for the Philharmonic concerts—has greatly 
improved since the opening of the season. The perform- 
ance of the unfinished symphony of Schubert, of Grieg’s 
overture was, 


‘*Peer Gynt ”’ suite and of the ** Ruy Blas”’ 


| in fact, creditable. The quasi novelty was a sym- 
phonic poem by Mr. Ferdinand Praeger, which, owing to a 


change in its title, was at one time erroneously thought to 


very 


be a bona fide novelty. It proved, however, to be merely 


a revival of the fantasia in F, produced, from Mr. Praeger’s 


pen, at the Crystal Palace on November 27, 1886. At the 


| next concert a more popular scheme is to be put forward, 
| it including 
‘‘ Parsifal,’’ the ‘‘ Traume’’ and opening and closing scenes 


the preludes to the ‘Meistersinger’’ and 


from ‘ Tristan,’’ and Beethoven’s ‘+ Eroica’’ symphony. 
* “¢ * 

The appointment of Mr. Bevignani as conductor at 
the Royal Italian Opera in succession to Mr. Luigi Manci 
nelli appears to have met with general and unanimous 
approval. There is no need again to rake up old questions, 
which during the summer necessarily had to be discussed. 
It will suffice that the return of Mr. Bevignani to the post 
which he held for eighteen years, from 1870 to 1887, has 
been hailed with satisfaction by all friends of the Royal 
Italian Opera. To Mr. Bevignani Mr. Harris will probably 
intrust the direction of ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde,’’ which it is 
now practically settled shall be the principal Wagnerian 
novelty of the forthcoming season. Mr. Arditi will like- 
wise be one of the conductors. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
GRAND OPERA IN GERMAN. 
Wednesday, February 12, at 8 o’clock P. M. 
First Performance this Season of 
WAGNER’S OPERA, 

—DIE WALKURE.— 

Friday, February 14, WAGNER’S OPERA, 

WAGNER. Lohengrin. 


Saturday Matinee, Die Goetterdaemmerung. 
BOX OFFICE OPEN FROM 98 TILL 6. 
—SPKCIAL, — 

Commencing Wednesday, February 26, the Wagner 
operas will be given in chronological order : 
Wednesday, Feb. 26 
Friday, - 28 
Monday, March 3 , 
Wednesday, ‘ Miele ake 
Friday, saad 
Monday, = 
Wednesday, * 
Friday, = . Die Walkuere 
Monday, « Seem 
Wednesday, *‘ 19..Die Goetterdaemmerung 

(2 Tickets for the series ONLY may be had on ap- 
plication to the box office or by letter inclosing the 
proper amount. 

@@™~ Tickets will be ready for delivery on and after 
Feb. rs. 

2” Steinway's Pianos used exclusively. 


SPECIAL. 
On Thursday, Feb. 27, the opera ‘* NORMA ”’ will 
be given for the benefit of FRAU LILLI LEH- 
MANN, Subscribers wishing their seats for this per 


0 divorce tnd be¥G o6B Ges sce 
: -Flying Dutchman 
han Tannhaeuser 
.....,-. Lohengrin 
Die Meistersinger 
Tristan and Isvlde 
Rheingold 








formance may make application to the box office on or 
before the 15th, after which date their tickets wil] not 
be reserved. 








HAZELTON BROTHERS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS p= y A NOS IN EVERY RESPECT, - 

















=> "=9 APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 








C. G. RODER, 


Masic Engraving and Printing, Lithography and Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses to apply for Estimates of Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and quickest execution : liberal conditions. 


ESTABLISHED 1846. | ESTABLISHED 1880. 


LARGEST HOUSE 


FOR 


Masic Engraving 


AND 





PRINTING. | 


INCORPORATED 1885 
THE 


SCHUBERT PIANO. 


A PIANO THAT EVERY DEALER SHOULD HANDLE. 


| Thoroughly Constructed, Attractive in Appearance, Brilliant in 








Tone, Reasonable in Price, Fully Warranted. 


Specimens of Printing | 
Title Samples 

and Price List free}} 
on application. 


LEHeIPsixro 
QGERMANY, 








Apply for Territory to the 


SCHUBERT PIANO COMPANY, 


PETER DUFFY, President. 
Fact ry: East 134th Street, bet. Lincoln and Alexander Aves. 
New yYToRzxX. 





Will be ready February 15. 


“History of 





McCAMMON PIANOS. 


Grands, Uprights and 


Squares. 


“The Bible of the Trade.’’ 


a eee 


the American Pianoforte: 


Its Technical Development and the Trade. 
WITH A HISTORY OF ITS EUROPEAN ORIGIN. 
By DANIEL SPILLANE. 


A handsomely printed book of 350 pages, with 32 plates of engravings, bound in extra cloth, containing facts 


NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES. 





Address MCCAMMON PIANOFORTE CO., Albany, N. Y. 


New York Warerooms, 88 Fifth Avenue. Washington Warerooms, 937 Penn Avenue. 





never before published, The early patents destroyed in the Patent Office fire of 1836; early piano and harpsi- 
chord importers and makers of New York, Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia, and Albany; early exhibitors ; 
perentee of old piano men, and a hundred other interesting features, including history of present pianoforte 
jouses. 


Price $3.00, FPost-paid. 
Published by DANIEL SPILLANE, 23 East 14th Street, New York. 
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The Musical Courier. 
PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY, 1880. 
No. 521. 











Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance. 
Yearly, $4.00; Foreign, 5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH, 
Three Months............ 820.00 Nine Months. ......... ...#60.00 
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7 7 Levassor Piano Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 


have become an incorporation under the laws 


of Ohio. Incorporated at Columbus with a capital 


stock of $10,000, 


W* 


at Cambridgeport, Mass, 
by the Benedict & Burnham Company, 


are sorry to announce the failure of George H, 
Steadman, the manufacturer of music strings, 
He has been petitioned into 
bankruptcy 
of Boston. The 
ticul old Mr. Steadman, 


Steadmans were hard workers—par- 


HE Allmendinger Piano and Organ Company, of 
T Ann Arbor, Mich., have filed theirannual report with 
It shows a capital stock of $25,000, 
$7,603.33 is in- 


personal estate ; 


the county clerk. 


of which $15,375 has been paid in; 
- $19,819.46 in 
are $22,762.48, and the 


This company consists of men 


vested in real estate 
the debts of the corporation 
credits $23,692.14. 
who seem determined to push their business for all it 
is worth, 


©, dear friend in Hackensack, Mr. Daniel F. Beatty 
did not return with the Rev. De Witt Talmage. 


Mr. Beatty, who is considered a ‘friend by Rev. De 
Witt Talmage, went to the Holy Land with the 
Brooklyn chaplain, but continued his researches in 
biblical archeology, while Mr. Talmage went to take 

walk with Gladstone. Before Mr. Beatty gets 
thre h he will use the Holy Land for some vulgar | 
ulvertising scheme of his contemptible stencil racket. 
You'll see! | 


16th ult., at Berlin, Germany, Leopold Neu- 


N 
() the 


the forty-ninth year of his life. 


the 


feld, well-known piano manufacturer, died 


He was one of the 


st generous gentlemen one could meet, and was 


teresting and entertaining as he was amiable 

id | natured, Having lived in the United States 
luring the earlier and greater part of his life, he 
spoke and wrote English as fluently as German, and 
he was the acknowledged protector of all young 


studying music in the German capital. 


(mericans 


His elegant warerooms were their meeting place, and 
he 
counsel 


But not only Americans, also talented and | 


f them has materially assisted by his 


Many ( 


kind and wise and, when necessary, with his 


inces 


| Crain’s family. 


| quality which is the most musical. 
| piano scale a person must understand the mathemati- 


struggling young artists of all classes and nations he 


assisted, and his purse was always open to the needy. 
He was on terms of personal intimacy with the late 
Emperor Frederick of Germany, who greatly appreci- 
ated Neufeld’s ready wit, candor and other estimable 
Neufeld leaves a widow and four minor 
Nothing is known about the continuation 


qualities. 
children. 
of his extensive piano factory. 
= 

HE firm of Gerber & Gram, Milwaukee, have dis- 
T solved, Mr. Edmund Gram having purchased his 
He is East at present on a wed- 
Mr. Gram is 


partner’s interests. 
ding trip, his wife being a Detroit lady. 
one of the enthusiastic Decker Brothers’ agents, and is 
doing an excellent trade with Deckers in his section. 

HE first invoice of Decker Brothers’ pianos was 
T shipped last Monday to the new branch piano 
and organ house of the Denver house—the Knight- 
McClure Music Company—at Salt Lake City. The 
Knight-McClure Company will have one of their best 
assistants at the head of their Salt Lake City branch 
and will, no doubt, do a large trade at that point. 


Buffalo, is in fine shape, and the firm are as busy 
as bees filling orders from all sections of the country. 
The chief demand is for walnut cases, of which kind 
Messrs. Kurtzmann & Co. are turning out large quan- 
They now bore, japan and bronze their plates, 


$e factory of Messrs. C. Kurtzmann & Co., of 


tities. 
and have in many directions enlarged the scope of 
their factory. 
aa na 

OME of the latest styles of New England up- 
S right pianos in fancy woods are the handsomest 
instruments ever put on the market by the New Eng- 
land Piano Company. They are great pianos for deal- 
ers to keep in stock in assortments, for an assortment 


| is needed to make the proper impression upon the 


customer. At the warerooms here in New York most 
of the styles and designs can be seen, but it is a diffi- 
cult job to keep the assortment always intact, as the 
instruments sell rapidly. 

MONG the bondsmen of the new City Chamber- 
A lain, Thomas C, J. Crain, is Mr. William Stein- 
way, who is on the bond to the amount of $50,000. 
Mr. David Dows and Mr. August Belmont are also 
among the bondsmen of Mr. Crain. 

By the way, Mr. Steinway has known Mr. Crain 
since the childhood of the new Chamberlain. Mr. 
Crain’s mother inherited from her mother all the prop- 
erty east of Steinway Hall, including the Hotel Irv- 
ing and Amberg’s Theatre, and, in fact, the land on 
which Steinway Hall is built was purchased from Mr, 
The relations between Mr. Steinway 
and the Crains have always been exceedingly pleasant, 
and Mr. Steinway was delighted to express his confi- 
dence in and esteem for Mr. Crain by becoming one 
of the Chamberlain’s bondsmen. 

OME essential qualifications to make a first-class 
S piano are, first, to have a person who under- 
stands quality of sound and what to do to get that 
In drawing a 


cal scale of music, and give each note its proper 
length and thickness of string ; must be a good judge 
of hammer construction, must know if he has a first- 
class piano without seeing any other maker’s, and not 
depend on what Tom, Dick and Harry may say. A 
true scale does not require so much lumbering up as 


a false one does, and can be made lighter. A false 


| scale will need twice as much tuning as a true scale. 


A true balance of the iron frame is very essential, 
because iron is not essential to provide a good tone. 
The tuning block should be as near as possible of the 
same hardness and of rock maple that has not been 
tapped for sap. A piano should be so perfect that 
it will not get out of order in a dry or moist atmos- 
phere. This is what an old piano has to say, and it is 


correct. 





NE of the busiest factories in this city at present 
0 is that of Haines Brothers. The new factory is 
used already to its fullest capacity and Mr. N. J. Haines 
Sr. never experienced busier days in his whole career 


as a piano manufacturer. 

E were asked something about the representa- 
W tion of the Buffalo houses recently, and from 
what we have gathered we can reply that the Knabe 
pianos are sold by George F. Hedge & Son and so are 
the Hardman; the Steinway, Steck, Fischer, New 
England, Peek and also the Krakauer pianos by Denton 
& Cottier; the Decker Brothers is sold by Edward 
Moeller; the Sohmer and the Hazelton are sold by 
F. Knoll & Brother, and C. H. Utley continues to 
stand by the Haines, the Vose and the Shoninger. 
See the “Regular Trade Meeting,” in another column, 
about the Chickering in Buffalo. 


DEALER in the western part of the State writes 
to us: 


All honorable men in the trade appreciate THe Musicat Courier as 
having a special mission, and it does its work well. 


Now, it is well known that this paper does not pub- 
lish any “More Kind Words” fakes and lies. When 
we publish an item ora letter or a fragment we can 
at any time show the original. This dealer does not 
care to have his name mentioned, as he does not 
wish to incur the ill will of the «More Kind Words” 
fiends. Strange to say, a leading musician in Penn- 
sylvania told us last Thursday that his name was pub- 
lished in the “ More Kind Words” fake column, and 
that he never wrote the letter attributed to him, He 
will back up his statement at any time. Is it not a 
false pretense to do business in that manner? It is 
immoral; it is wrong; it is aswindle! But is it not 
also a false pretense ? 

You read a batch of letters ina « More Kind Words’ 
column, and you take it for granted that the originals 
exist, whereas they do not exist, and never did. You 
listen to and accept a business proposition on the 
Is that not a rotten, thiev- 


strength of these letters. 
ing swindle ? 
We will raise our ante. 
If the genuine letters from which the « More Kind 
Words 
cash to any charity to be named by the editors of the 
«More Kind Words” swindle. 


A 


Enclosed I hand you some choice Kimball literature which explains 
itself. 

Among the choice bits of literature is a program of 
the Burlington Opera House, which contains read- 
ing notices of the’*New Scale Kimball” piano, 
and referring to its use at the Blind Tom Concert, 
and the notice goes on to say that the Kimball piano is 


one of the same kind used by the great Italian Opera Company at the Chi- 
cago Auditorium, and indorsed by the entire company of artists, the high- 
est authority in the world. 


Just as we said. The Kimball agents are going to 
run this scheme for all it is worth. A good plan to 
pursue would be an agreement among dealers where 
this scheme is worked not to publish any reading 
notices in programs and not to advertise in them or 
any newspapers while the Kimball scheme is on the 
boards. No boycotting, but simply a temporary with- 
drawal. Let the men who advertise the Kimball 
piano as a first-class piano (and their advertisements 
make that claim) understand that they can have it all 
their own way. 

Let the manufacturers indorse the dealer and with- 
draw their Italian artist testimonials. The manufac- 
turers should also withdraw their patronage from each 
of these rotten, woebegone, bankrupt and _ stencil 
music trade papers, who reprinted the Kimball testi- 
monials. What a shame! What an outrage! In 
what a despicable light did this thing put the music 
trade press of the United States! Backing up the 
testimonials of Patti, Lehmann, Kalisch and Tamagno 
on a piano costing less than $100 to make. 


” were printed will be shown, we will give $300 


BURLINGTON, Ia., dealer sends us a note that 
Says: 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 5, 1, ———- Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- Oo — Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 




















edged by the highest musical authori- eS a a hibition. 

ties, and the demand for them is as ? : or ne Superior to all others in tone, dura~ 
steadily increasing as their merits are 3 s ‘4 | bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
becoming more extensively known. ment of all leading 2 artists. 


SOHMER & CO., Manistictirses, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
“a NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, °8 FIFTH AVENUE, 


STERLING Y=oMAx& ©. 


yap our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 



































cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments, and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other. 


NT FS Ee LS. N-, e. 


STRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


1, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 454 W. 13th Sts. 
NEW YoRKF. 


= — = 2 2 : ~ | 
EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. | THE VOGALION ORGAN, 
- ‘THE ST HRILEN C+ CO. The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. World of the Nineteenth Century. 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 
PA u L G. M FE “4 L N & S 0 N Ss, as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS., and TORONTO, CANADA. 
TRADE SUPPLIED! - AGENTS PROTECTED! = BUSINESS ACTIVE! 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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FOR AGENCY, CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT DA SON & RISCH, 


Worcester, Mass., or Toronto, Canada ; or 


Se Grand Pianos J. W. CURRIER, 18 East 17th Street, New York. 
; Of the very Highest Grade, 
Containing the following Patented Improvements: DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE 


Patent Grand Pilate, Grand Fall Board, Piano | 
Muffler, Harmonic Scale, | 


i: Bemenieah Kepslair, Finger Guardana "| NOU Buraett Organ List. 


IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. 











FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


161, 163, 165 II West nn Street, cor, Tenth Avenue, New York, 


age J, & C, FISCHER PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


eas OFFICES AND W4AREROOMS! c= 79, 000 


110 Fifth Avenue, corner 16th Street, New York. * “OW '™ vse. 


BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 
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- THE TRADE LOUNGER. 


R. W. D. LAZELLE, one of the members of the 
firm of Wm. E. Wheelock & Co., tells us that 
Weber, Chickering, 


M 


every second-hand 
Steinway, Decker, &c., advertised hy his firm as on 
hand at the retail wareroom on Fourteenth-st., can 


piano of 


be seen as advertised. “But look at the prices you 
attach to such names?” said I. « That’s all. right,” 
said Mr. Lazelle, “1 am working for Wheelock & Co.;” 
and I don’t know but, what Mr. Lazelle will find out 
that he is right. The Wheelock firm instigate the 
editors of the stencil press to attempt to denounce 
the policy of THE MusicaL CouRIER in mentioning 
prices of pianos, and yet they—the very firm of Wm. 
E. Wheelock & Co.—do not hesitate to publish the 
names of first-class, high grade makers in their 
(Wheelock’s) advertisement, and slap any kind of 
price on it they feel like at the time being. They 
publish prices, but others should not. Suppose I 
should take some of those Wheelock advertisements 
and transfer them bodily to these columns, would that 
be proper or would it not be proper? I ask for in- 
formation and enlightenment on the subject. 


es *x# & * 


I know of a splendid plant in the musical instru- 
ment industry which is for sale, and which can be 
bought at a bargain price, and work can be continued 
interruption. The name well known 
the United States and also in foreign 


without is 
throughout 
lands, and any business man who wants to invest 
safely and make money can find no better opportu- 
nity than is offered in this case. Payments would be 
made to suit, and all terms could be satisfactorily ar- 
ranged by consulting the trade editor of THE MUSICAL 


COURIER, eee 


So, after all, Viadimir de Pachmann, the polished 
Polish pianist, is coming over here, contrary to the 
advice of some of his best friends, The arrangements 
were made with Chickering & Sons through Freddy 
Schwab of jettatura fame, and Freddy, the dear boy, 
was sent to Europe for that reason. It was stated at 
the time that Schwab would not have gone to Europe 
unless someone paid his expenses, and now it appears 
that it was Gildemeester who paid at that time. Weli, 
well, well ! and to think of all that Gildemeester has 
been saying about Schwab to Frank King, and then 
Frank King telling everybody that after all 
Schwab is to manage this Pachmann scheme for Gil- 


else, 


demeester, ue HH 


Last year our Mr. Floersheim heard Pachmann in 
London, and from what he wrote to me I should have 
advised every American piano manufacturer to keep 
his hands off Pachmann or a Pachmann contract. Mr. 
Floersheim, who has been known for years now on 
both sides of the ocean as a discriminating and fair- 
critic and a keen analyst of piano playing, 
THE MUSICAL COURIER about 
Pachmann. Of course Mr. Floersheim had no idea at 
the that 
American tour. 


minded 


to as follows 


wrote 


Pachmann seriously considered an 


‘See MUSICAL COURIER, July 10, 1889, 


time 


page 45 * ee * 
This is Mr. Floersheim’s criticism referred to 
above : 
Rarely before have I been so disappointed as I was in the case of Pach- 


I had always heard that he was a fine pianist, and more especially 
a great Chopin interpreter. This reputation he has almost entirely earned 
in England, or rather in London, where he is a great favorite ; but it 
seemed to me that if ever there wasa case of mundus vult decipi, ergo 
piatur it is this cult of a man who is much more of an actor or clown 
than he Not that he had no technic, for without that he could 
not undertake Chopin in the sometimes ludicrously fast tempos he chooses ; 
and even his touch was acceptable, although he operated on a very poor 
Broadwood concert grand, the upper half of which, when Pachmann used 
the damper pedal, sounded as if he were performing on cracked tumblers. 
But this agile, black bearded and piercing eyed little virtuoso made his 
deepest impressions upon the usually rather unimpressionable English 
maidens chiefly by the art of mimicry. When he plays Chopin's funeral 
march he literally sheds tears all around; when he interprets the B flat 
minor scherzo his face is wreathed in smiles; when he toys with the gen- 
tle A flat waltz his face becomes as gentle and seraphic as becomes a man 
who is enjoying an acme of bliss ; when by some unfortunate chance he 
lands on some other note than the one written by the composer or intended 
by the player, he contorts his face into such folds of genuinely disgusted 
and. yet good humored astonishment that you forget and forgive the mis- 
hap, and all through the performance he casts such loving glances at the 
best looking young ladies, and sometimes even at the somewhat advanced 
nes in age, that everybody seems delighted, grows most enthusiastic, and 
thinks he, or rather she, has enjoyed a great treat, a genuine Chopin in- 


mann 


18 a planist 


terpretation, while in reality it was nothing but a Chopin caricature, 
entirely on the outside and surface of the composition, no depth, no 
true feeling, and no genuine sentiment, but in its stead only sickly senti- 


mentality 


mann, and whether they would draw in New York or Boston as they do 
in London seems to me in the highest degree doubtful. 


It will be seen that Mr. Floersheim casts doubts 
upon Pachmann’s ability to make himself a drawing 
card here, and, judging from the opinion entertained 
by most of the musical critics of this city regarding 
Schwab’s discrimination ‘in such matters, it seems to 
me that Gildemeester has made just one more blunder. 

* *# & 

The New York branch of the B, Shoninger Company, 
at 86 Fifth-ave., has had an excellent trade in 1890 up 
to date, with prospects highly flattering to the mem- 
bers of the company and their manager here. I should 
not be surprised to find them in much larger quarters 
before the end of this year. 

* ee 


Company be to secure expert testimony on the: Kim- 
ball piano when they penetrate into the sanctum of 
the daily paper and drag the piano expert out to ex- 
amine their pianos! Certainly this must have been 
the case with the Chicago “ Herald.” This paper, like 
so many other great dailies, has a piano expert also, 
who does nothing but study piano construction, and 
it was this one who wrote in the “Herald.” In refer- 
ring to his visit with others to the Kimball factory he 
says that they 


found only the very highest grade of action, only the best ivory keyboards, 
only the first quality of felt and a style of workmanship—speaking compre- 
hensively or in the minutest details—that has already given them a splen- 
did rank with the trade and which in the future will be very sure to give 
them a world wide fame. 


This expert on the Chicago “ Herald” gets ’way 
ahead of his brethren on the music trade stencil press, 
for he at least knows that there are grades of ivory 
keys, that there are various qualities of felt, and also 
grades of piano actions. But where and how did he 
learn it all, anyhow? How did he know that it was 
the “highest grade of action,” for instance? The 
Kimball Company use a number of different kinds of 
actions, They ordered, long ago it was, a number of 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross actions, and not a large num- 
ber, and subsequently thousands of other actions, 
and then had it proclaimed through the columns of 
the music trade stencil press that their pianos contain 
the Wessell action. And yet the expert of the Chi- 
cago “Herald” could tell that he “found only the 
very highest grade of action.” 

eee 
The Kimball Company have ordered keyboards 
with keys of various qualities of ivory—Number 2, 
Number 8 and Number 4, and, if possible, Number 24— 
and yet the expert of the Chicago “ Herald” says that 
he found only the best of ivory keyboards. The Kim- 
ball Company have used felt of various qualities and 
various prices, and yet the expert of the Chicago 
«“ Herald” did not seem to know that there was some- 
thing even better than «first quality of felt.” He 
tumbled that time, but then who is the expert who 
does not take atumble ? He thought he was doing 
his best, anyhow. Ina well regulated piano factory, 
where they know how to make a piano, some prompt- 


How remarkably active must the W.. W. Kimball. 


fraud music trade press of this country indorse the — 
action of the W. W. Kimball Company ? 
r “ee 

For instance, that hollow voiced, cavernous basso, 
Castelmary, who sang well in the days of Campanini, 
but since the Flood has lost his voice, says of the Kim- 
ball piano: “It is a piano that will satisfy the most 
exacting artist in every particular.” Satisfy him how? 
Satisfy him to make firewood of it or to use it as a re- 
frigerator? There is no more to that testimonial 
than there is to the old profundo who is said to hate 
given it. Mr. Novaro, another maccaroni fiend, 
says : ‘‘The Kimball piano deserves a world wide rep- 
utation.” For what? Because it costs less than $100 
to make and has no music in it, or because you can- 
not get any tone out of it, or because it is made of gum- 
wood? Miss Fabbri, another expert Who has studied 
piano construction ever since she was born, in 1836, 
says: ‘It is one of the really great instruments.” So 
is Barnum's calliope. So was the trombone in the 
band that marched around Jericho and blew the walls 
down. So is the fog horn on Scilly or Silty’ Islands. 
Mr. Max Alvary, the young man whose admirers con- 
sider him the greatest tenor of the day, says: “ Its 
sweetness and purity of tone make it particularly 
valuable for the accompaniment of the human voice.” 
As if any low grade piano is “ particularly valuable for 
the accompaniment of the voice!” If Mr. Alvary con- 
siders the Kimball piano fit to accompany his voice, 
he at once justifies every single person who ‘consid- 
ers his singing crude and his method atrocious. 


* eee 


Is it possible that A. de Novellis could have writ- 
ten, as the Kimball Company claim, the following ? 
The Kimball is equal, if not superior, to any piano that I have yet 
tested. 
Wonder if de Novellis has ever tried a Swick or a 
Stuyvesant piano ? 
Musin, the violinist, however, gave the Kimball Com- 
pany a most equivocal testimonial, for which he de- 
serves congratulation. He says that in testing the Kim- 
ball piano he found an originality of construction and 
a quality of tone that surprised him, Smart fellow, 
that Musin, and he tells just what he and others ex- 
perienced with the Kimball piano, for it certainly has 
a most original construction and the quality of tone 
is surprising—surprising when found in a piano. 
Musin is a great boy ! 
* nee 


In the «Club Man’s Gossip ” i 


I read the following : 


** You would be surprised,” said a member of a firm of music dealers, 
“*to know of the whimsicalities of piano salesmen. Of course you've 
heard of railroad engineers developing a real attachment for some particu- 
lar engine which they have driven for years; also of violinists lavishing 
an apparently undue amount of affection on a violin. There is a sort of 
shadow of reason in this, inasmuch as association and circumstance will 
identify a man with a locomotive and as violins have a good deal of in- 
dividuality ; but I can’t see any reason why salesmen in piano warerooms 
should conceive a passion for a certain instrument and make ninnies of 
themselves about it. They do, though. Nearly every piano salesman in 
town has, or has had, a favorite instrument in the house which he gushes 
over. It may be that there are 12or 50 more pianos of the same make and 
grade in the house, and to the generality of musicians indistinguishable in 


n the Chicago “ Mail,” 





er would have helped the poor expert out; but at 
the Kimball factory 


every way from each other, but the salesman will have one which appeals to 





he could not help 


making a fool of him- | 
self. And yet why | H REE 
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should the reporter 
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of a daily paper, sent 
out by the business 
manager to write up 
a pile of nonsense; | 
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rubbish and rot, bun- | 
dled together with a 
pack of lies, be | 
blamed for trying to | 
make a dollar, when 
such people as Patti, OF 
Lehmann, Kalisch, | 
Tamagno and others 
prostitute their | INTEREST 
names by giving glor- | 
ious testimonials of 
the Kimball pianos ? TO 
Why should such a 
| 
‘ | 
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of your 





lowest 





reporter be castigated 
for the perpetration | 
of such an outrage 
upon the honest 
piano of the day,when 





Such are the performances of the great actor pianist, Vladimir de Pach- 


the editors of the 








the United States now takes the lead. 
pugmentions 
faculty, genius and enterprise it has taken to 


will testify. We do not spend unnecessary 


| Have developed the fact that in this line of industry 


therefore 
manufacturers of any other high grade piano in the market. 


In purchasing the BRIGGS piano you are not paying a 

fancy price for the same, but are, nevertheless, securing the finest the 

price—one built by experienced manufacturers for the best trade, and which 

embodies the most desirable inventions and improvements made since the first 
piano was produced in 1598. 


| We have reduced the cost of piano making to a mini- 


mum, but have not and will not cheapen the character of our goods, Dealers who 
have not already done so are cordially invited to apply for our catalogue, terms 
and territory. 


NOS. 5 & 7 APPLETON STREET, _ 


In this connection we wish to make a few 
to dealers, who are aware of the immense amount of study, inventive 
accomplish this result. 


In deciding upon a leading instrument to make a feature 


business, you do not select a cheap, poorly made piano. You want the 


best, and are willing to pay for what it costs at the lowest 


Our way of doing business is this: We produce a first- 
| class instrument, as all leading dealers —— acquainted with the different makes) 


able sums in advertising, 


unreason: 
and thus we are enabled to reserve much forthe benefit of the dealer. ecan 
afford to deliver our goods to dealers at a cheaper price than can the 


C. C. BRIGGS & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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him above all the rest, and he will be as jealous of it as a girl of her first 
beau. And if a customer, in looking over the instruments and trying their 
tone, happens to fancy that particular one, the salesman will skillfully 
lead him away and talk him into taking some other instrument 


The member of the firm who is reported to have 
made these remarks may be the very man who is 
daily imposed upon by a certain salesman who is in 
the pay of afirm of piano manufacturers in order to 
prevent the house in Chicago from assuming the 
agency of other pianos that might reduce the sale of 
the salesman’s favorite pianos. No wonder that par- 
ticular salesman has a “passion” for those pianos 
and no wonder he is “jealous” of them. He knows 
why, but his employers don’t. But they will one of 
these days. 


eke et 

It is seldom that a piano succeeds in establishing 
its reputation among musical people nowadays. The 
old, great firms, whose names are household words— 
not only figuratively speaking, but in reality, for 
their pianos with the names upon them, nearly at 
all times visible, are distributed through thousands 
upon thousands of homes in this country—these old 
firms constitute an apparently impregnable barrier 
against the impressions that new pianos, made by 
later firms, are creating. And yet some pianos have 
penetrated through these barriers. At this moment 
it strikes me that the Conover piano, the practical 
resultant of the analytical and synthetic mind of 
Frank Conover, has made just such an impression 
and is the source of much and, in many instances, 
constant debate among the master minds who regu- 
late and control the mus‘cal taste of the new genera- 
tion. Just watch this, if you have any interest in the 
matter, and you'll see I am right about this thing. 

* eh & 


I notice the following in the Leadville «« Democrat : ” 


A few days ago there walked into a local music store a gentleman well 
dressed, but reasonably “boozy.” The first break he made was fora 
piano valued at $350. It wasall right until the price was mentioned, but 
then '*’twasn’t good enough.’ Then a $400, a $600 and a $750 instrument 
were examined, but ‘* want something better."’ Finally in neryous agony 
the dealer tried the $350 piano again, and in reply to ‘*‘ How much?” 
said “ $1,000... “ Now, young man, you've struck the right one—send it 
up ; here's your dust,’’ and he pulled out a massive roll and paid the $1,000 


id. 

While I doubted the story, still the dealer, when telling it, although not 
making oath to it, certainly told it with an air of truth that carried con- 
viction with it. 


The Leadville newspaper man would never doubt 
the story if he were acquainted with the capacity of 
the average piano man. There is not much to it any- 
way. I know a piano man who never during any 
morning considers his bowels in condition until he 
has been able to answer the «‘ How’s business” ques- 
tion by replying, “Sold 3 before breakfast to-day.” 
Then he begins to feel all right and goes ahead to at- 
tend to business. And there are many bright, witty 
men in the trade, too. Lots of them. You must re- 
member that the great majority are not Englishmen 
and are consequently susceptible to a joke. 


** kt 


The latest is from a Western point. The man 
enters a piano store where they have a sheet music 
department. 

P, J.—Have you note paper ? 

Clerk—We keep only sheet music. 

P. J.—Well, isn’t sheet music note paper? 

Clerk—How much will you take ? 

P. J.—One sheet. 

Clerk—Can’t accommodate you. 
choir lots. 


We sell it only in 


* *& & * 


I understand that the British Columbia woods are 
used to a very great extent by the Canadian piano and 
organ manufacturers. The British Columbian, who is 
said to be a rather enterprising neighbor, has been 
introducing a number of new hard woods among 

-Canadian manufacturers, who seem to consider them 
very useful. 
**# & & 

Is it possible that the late Louis Maas made no 
money after all his labors in playing the Miller piano 
for the Millers of Boston? Reports to that effect are 
current, and if not true should be stopped by those 
most competent truthfully to suppress them. 








—Worcester, February 5.—John J. Dwyer was arrested some time ago 
on the clarge of entering the organ factory of A. H. Hammond & Co., 
the organ reed makers, and stealing $45 in money and securities valued at 
$100,000. No testimony directly implicating Dwyer was introduced, and 
Dwyer himself testified that he was in Fall River on the night of the rob- 
bery. In this statement he was corroborated by a Fall River friend. 
Dwyer’s bail was reduced to-day from $20,000 to $5,000, and he was held for 
the grand jury. 





A NEW PIANO. 


The “Malcolm Love,” of Waterloo. 


E are pleased, and pleased beyond usual measure, 

to make record of a series of facts in connec- 

tion with a new piano now placed on the market and 

before the public, seeking honors in a field already 

occupied by some of the most renowned names as- 

sociated with the musical and industrial history of 
this country. 

The name of this piano is the “Malcolm Love,” 
and it is manufactured in this State, in the town of 
Waterloo, by a company consisting of a number of 
gentlemen who are stockholdersi:in the Waterloo Or- 
gan Company and others in that vicinity who are in- 
terested in other manufacturing industries. Mr. 
Malcolm Love has long been identified with the 
Waterloo Organ Company, and the company deter- 
mined some time ago to enter the list of piano man- 
ufacturing concerns, initiating the movement with a 
series of investigations by Mr. Love with unusual 
thoroughness, 

We remember at the time—it was during the spring 
of 1889—that Mr. Love said to us: “We are not anx- 
ious to start the manufacture of pianos until we have 
made every possible intelligent investigation and 
learned as much of the tendency of the piano trade 
as possible. We shall be guided by the experiences 
of the best of the older and successful firms, and shall 
not make an instrument of which we cannot. be 
proud.” 

Anyone at all conversant with the theories and prac- 
tices of piano construction, who will investigate the 
Malcolm Love piano, as we did last Friday, will be con- 
vinced at once that a new claimant for high honors 
has sprung up, and one which it will never do to ig- 
nore. We unhesitatingly will state that the Malcolm 
Love piano is destined to make a deep, favorable im- 
pression at once, and will appeal quickest to those 
most thoroughly equipped with the knowledge of 
pianos, piano building and music in general. 

The very first step taken by the company was wise 
and effective in its influence upon their future. They 
selected a first-class superintendent, not only a practical 
superintendent in the ordinary sense of the word, but 
a mechanic, artisan and, let us say, also an artist who 
has made a comprehensive study of the science and 
art of piano building. This man is Mr. S. Mennig, 
who has been at work in the best European and 
American piano factories, has made a profound study 
of acoustics and tone and who is a practical draughts- 
man of such skill and knowledge that not one of the 
orginal draughts of even the minor parts of the Mal- 
colm Love piano needed the slightest alterations from 


its original configurations. Mr. Mennig went to work 


after his engagement with the Waterloo people and | 


slowly, gradually and deliberately began the develop- 
ment of his scale. After a while a little impatience 
was manifested, and it was asked why he required 
such a length of time for what appeared to be so sim- 
ple an object. But still Mr. Mennig kept at work, 
silently but scientifically producing all the necessary 
parts and draughts of the instrument he had in mind, 
until finally he was able to show the first piano, and 
this first piano and all the subsequent pianos shipped 
and including those now in process of work were 
identical in every respect—so true was the superin- 
tendent’s calculation and basis of construction. 

The Malcolm Love pianos are consequently not 
only not copies of any instruments already in existence, 
but original scale pianos, in which are embodied 
certain particular features that add to their otherwise 
musical value. The company, after the completion 
of the first piano, decided without hesitation to con- 
tinue on the lines represented by that piano, and to 
make the best instrument that skill, ingenuity and 
money can produce. They decided also to have it 
thoroughly understood that their claim as manufac- 
turers of a high grade instrument must be recognized 
by means of the pianos and on the strength of their 
intrinsic merit and artistic value. They asked us to 
examine them, and requested us to say what, in our 
judgment, these Malcolm Love pianos represented, 
and we are prepared to answer the question. 

The Malcolm Love pianos are among the best and 





best made pianos of the latter day that have come 
under our observation. Every particle of material 
is high grade, and the workmanship is choice and as 
select as can be secured. Being constructed on scien 
tific principles, the instruments at once take high 
rank, and are entitled to a position not occupied by 
the pianos made with the intention to meet prices 
and figures of ordinary competition. The tone that 
can be elicited from them by proper play and manipu- 
lation is delicately musical, refined in the middle 
registers, and endowed with a most remarkable vital 
Singing qualitv, and a prolonged vibration seldom 
heard in upright pianos, whereas the bass is powerful 
with a great volume of tone, while the treble has a 
ringing brilliancy which in itself is a great feature of 
the instruments. In short, the scale is a pronounced 
musical success, fortified in its construction by the 
most approved system. 

The cases are in the varieties of walnut, mahogany 
and rosewood finish, and have refined and attractive 
outlines. Choice and select veneers only are used. 
The pin block is built up of three cross banded maple 
veneers on a maple block. The backs and sides are 
chestnut, while the other sections of wood are made 
of such selections usually applied in the best makes 
of pianos. A patent capo d’astro or pressure bar 
running over the bass line gives additional crispness 
to the bass. The action and tone regulation is super- 
vised and done in the most cautious and careful mah- 
ner, as the company are fully conscious of the vast 
importance that attaches to these particular branches 
of piano manufacture. The touch is consequently 
delicious for the refined player, and the more a pian- 
ist understands of the piano and the better he is able 
to command the keyboard the deeper and vaster will 
be his appreciation of the superb qualities of the Mai- 
colm Love pianos. 

We have made bold to suggest to the company the 
advisability of haying it thoroughly understood that 
they do not pander to any custom that looks for the 
ordinary selling piano, but rather to appeal to the 
best musical elements who will be more intensely in- 
terested in these pianos than such persons as are not 
acquainted with the true value of a fine instrument. 

To all of the latter class we recommend these 
pianos as instruments of a genuine musical and artis- 
tic value, and we predict for the manufacturers of the 
Malcolm Love piano a complete success. 








Curious News Items. 
ECENTLY the Rutland, Vt., “ Herald” pub- 


lished the following item, dated from Burlington, Vt.: 
I+ can safely be said without any attempt at spreadeagle- 
ism that America leads the world in the manufacture of 
pianos, and several prominent capitalists in Burlington have 
begun to ask themselves and their neighbors why the art of 
piano making could not be profitably employed here. Sev- 
eral of these gentlemen recently called on Col. John E. Fox, 
who is a practical workman in this line, having served a 
regular apprenticeship at the trade, and asked his opinion 
of the business as one in which to invest capital. Colonel 
Fox said to-day to the ‘‘ Herald’ reporter that if the right 
men started in it there is no reason why it could not become 
asuccess. Burlington, he said, possesses every facility for 
the manufacture of pianos, and an investment of $100,000 
would in three years bring to this city 300 skilled mechanics, 
whose pay would run from $10 to $40 per week each, and 
these men could turn out 10 instruments a day, which would 
find a ready sale. A piano could be made here for much 
less money than the same could be built in Boston or New 
York. An instance of how a large business grows from a 
small beginning is shown in the Estey Organ Company, at 
Brattleboro, which employs between 600 and 700 people in 
its 10 factories. Colonel Fox recently tuned a piano for a 
gentleman here, and while engaged in the work its owner, 
after a careful examination, said there was no part of it 
that could not be made in his shop under the hill. Inter- 
ested parties have already written to Mr. E. de Anguera, 
manager of the Ivers & Pond piano rooms in Boston, and he 
has expressed a willingness to meet the Burlington Board of 
Trade at any time when it will pay his expenses to and from 
Burlington. H. W. Hall, for many years the manager of a 
large piano business, has expressed his faith in the move- 
ment by offering to take $5,000 of the stock, and Colonel 
Fox a $1,000 block. 


** * 

Colonel Fox is a tuner and salesman in the Bailey Music 
House, of Burlington, under the management of Mr. H. W. 
Hall. The probability is that some people got together and 
had a kind of h@ni demi desultory piano talk, and forthwith 
the reporter fired the above telegram from Burlington to the 
Rutland ‘‘ Herald.”’ 

‘*Ed’’ Anguera is willing to meet the Burlington or any 
other board of trade ‘‘at any time’’ when it or they will 
pay his expenses to and fro. But why the board of trade 
wants to see ‘‘ Ed’’ we don’t quite understand. ‘Ed”’ isa 
first rate piano salesman, especially a retailer, who knows 
his business, but not the man any board of trade wants to 


see about a piano factory. 
We guess the whole article was a little joke of certain 
Burlingtonians. Eh? What do you think of it, Brother 


Hall ? 
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LARGE PIANO SHIPMENT. 


A.B. Chase & Co. Open Business 
with a New Chicago Mu- 
sic House, 





be 0k Con- | 


They also Decide to Enlarge their Fac- 
tory and Make 100 Pianos a 
Month Hereafter. 


you to buy. Say you don’t want it. Suppose the price is 
$500, offer $350 and see if they’ll take it sooner than bring 
it back. That’s the way to buy cheap. 

The citizen said he would remember, and went his way. 


SCRUTATOR. 








Sherwood Vining Writes. 


Editors Musical Courter : 


l* 
perament was introduced about 1700, but was not brought 
Also, 
I used the word ‘resultant’’ inadvertently, not intending 


it to 


my article “Sound Phenomena,” in your 
29, 


issue of January 29, I should have said that equal tem- 





into general use until Bach proved its practicability. 


be taken in a technical The sentence should 


‘* The 


tone form a chord called the ‘ Chord of 


sense. 
from a fundamental 


Nature.’ ”’ 


read: harmonics which result 


Yours truly, 


SHERWOOD VINING. 





To Dealers 


HE A. B. Chase Company have just shipped | 


of 


one, 


to the great firm 


ianos 
This 


though its members are among the oldest in the music busi- 


right | 


Chic ago. 


18 of their fine 


Potter & Co., 


ul 


firm is a new 


in this country. It is a joint stock company with 


nes 
very large capital. It is officered as follows: William Stein 
of New York, president ; Geo. W. Lyon, of Chicago, 


A. Potter, 


way, 


ce-president and general manager; E. 


tary and treasurer. 
Their store and piano warerooms are located at 174 and 
176 Wabash-ave., Chica rO, ind are said to be the finest in 


America. They opened their store for business on Wednes 
day, January 15. | 


The latter part of November President Whitney went to | 


New York to confet! 


itation shi 


with Messrs. Steinway & Sons, and on 


yped 


their inv PI 


New York, for 


3 sample 


After the 


pianos to Steinw ay Hall, 


examination. arrival of these 


| pianos Mr. Whitney again went to New York to meet and 
| confer with Mr. Steinway and Mr. Lyon with a view of sell 
ing them pianos in large quantities for the new firm soon to 
organized under the name of Lyon, Potter & Co. Both 
these gentlemen were delighted with the pianos from the 
first, Mr. Steinway being espec ially emphatic in his com- 
mendation of them. 
Of course it took some time to negotiate a matter of so 


hose who purchase any of them 


im to know what they are buying or 


their s the shepherds go, 


in ambush, nor suspect a foe 


; ent shepherd who pipes or blows into the 
organ should not be the subject of such 
n. He 


und. if 


should know 


he 
the 


exactly what the 
the ins 
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all 


THE 


desires to know 


in get n through 





Through Parlor Car Express to At- 
lantic City via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 
peal February 7, the Pennsylvania | 

Railroad Company have inau 


rurated a fast train ser 





tw New York and Atlanti City. The train will 
f parlor cars and day coaches, and will run 
Arla City the quickest schedule ever used | 

» point rhe Atlantic City fast express will 

f ( idt and Desbrosses streets every 

t Atlantic City at 5.35 Pp. M., 

{ , n ree hour nd thirty-five minutes. The 

\ ill leave Atlantic City at 9 A.M. and ar 

N \ 12.40 P.M One may leave New York 

\ intic City will be reached for late 
e A. BR, ( ( pany, Norwalk, O | 
PI n 1 and e We | 

j € I lealers, are fast gaining 
1 S Jerse Both Mr, Stratton and | 
ma r what kind of an instrument | 

“ V rp, either Mr. Stratton or his son 

wa tt tent any kind i mu 

k Stra & Son, next t the Opera | 
Rr ‘ | 


oth buyer and sel 


final 
This means a 


Ata meeting of di 


much moment to | ler, and arrange 
ments were only completed a few days ago, 


A. 
held Wednesday night they resolved to erect at 


boom for the B. Chase Company. 


rectors 


once an addition of 56x80 feet, four stories high, to their 
main factory. Also an addition 23x40 feet to their dry 
house. 

This addition will enable them to turn out 100 complete 
pianos per month, instead of 50 as now, just doubling their 


while 
This 


more skilled mechanics and consequently a boom for Nor- 


piano capacity, leaving the organ output 200 per 


month as now. all means the employment of many 
walk. 
We congratulate the A. B. 


perity, and also congratulate all our citizens and business 


Chase Company on their pros- 


men on having such an enterprising and successful manu- 
facturing establishment in our midst.—Norwalk ‘ Daily Re- 


flector.”’ 








Cut Rate Pianos. 


PIANO canvasser struck a citizen the other 


morning with—‘*Say, don’t you want to buy a 


plano? oa 


The shock was severe. The citizen said in a feeble voice 


that he loved music as 


a general principle, but the hurdy 


urdy much he could afford. He believed he 


was as as 


didn’t want a piano. 





‘*Sell you a piano without a cent for two months. Then 


pay $8 a month.’’ 


The citizen shook his head. 


the 


part payment when you want to buy a new one.”’ 


‘*Rent you a piano for $3 a month, and then count 


rent as 


rhe citizen sympathized with the canvasser’s efforts, but 


was obliged to admit that he didn’t want even to rent 


Fell vou what you’ll do. Let me send 


probation. At the end of a fortnight the firm will want 


ap 


| 

a 
a piano in upon | 
| 


secre- | 


H ] - 
| aspiring dealer. 


| factory equipped and in running order. 


Who Have Capital or Credit. 


WELL established piano manufacturing 


firm in this city offers an excellent opportunity to a 


A 


dealer who desires to interest himself in a New York piano 
manufacturing business in order to control the territory in 


which he operates. <A splendid chance for any ambitious or 


Business solvent, name well known, and 


Address for par- 


ticulars ‘**Manufacturer,’’ care MusicaAL CourIgER, 25 East 


Fourteenth-st., New York. 








Francis Bacon’s Property. 
N searching the title of the property at Mott 

Haven, 138th-st., New York city, lately purchased by 
Mr. Francis Bacon on which to erect a piano factory, some 
interesting facts were ascertained in regard to the land 
north of the Harlem River. 

In 1644 William Kieft, the Dutch Governor, made grants 
of land, commonly called by the Indians Ranochgue, and by 
the English Bronck’s Land, ‘‘lying on the main to the east 
and over against Haerlem Town.’’ 

In 
signed by certain fmdians to Lewis Morris, in presence of six 


1684 a deed of confirmation of the same grant was 


witnesses. 
In 1697, Benjamin Fletcher, Governor of the Province of 
New York, erects the premises into the Manor of Morrisania, 
and ratifies previous patent to Lewis Morris. 
The high esteem of this locality by piano makers makes 
to the 


against Haerlem Town”? is destined to be one of the greatest 


these facts of interest, as ‘the land east and over 
centres of the piano industry in the country. 

The greatly increased sale of the Francis Bacon pianos 
during the past year makes a much larger output neces- 
and in all 


sary. These instruments are made in two sizes 


varieties of veneers and finish. Mr. Bacon is now prepared 
to meet the spring trade with a full assortment of these 
pianos, and in a few days will visit the trade between New 
York, 


making changes in their agencies during the coming season 


St. Louis and Chicago. Dealers who contemplate 


would do well to order some of the elegant uprights which 


Mr. Francis Bacon is now producing. 


Trade Notes. 


We regret to announce the death of James Fricker, piano and organ 
dealer, Americus, Ga. He died last Thursday morning in Cleveland, 
Ohio, whither he had gone on a visit with the hope of improving his 


health, which was bad. 
—Thomas Singer, of Beaver Falls, Pa., is the party who expects to 
erect a reed organ factory in that town. 

De Volney Everett, traveling for E.G. Harrington & Co., is South on 
his way to California. 

The New Orleans ** Times-Democrat"’ announces the presence in that 
city of R. S. Howard, traveling for the New England Piano Company. 
He will remain in that city over Mardi Gras. 

Gallagher & Huston, piano dealers, Rochester, N. Y., are no more, and 
Mr. Gallagher writes to us that *‘my partner who got away with $900 of 


my money was the musical man,’ and therefore the business is closed. 


That transaction with an Ivers & Pond and a Chickering piano re- 
cently made by Joel Hanford, the Ithaca piano dealer, was not only orig- 
inal but rather comic, Mr. Hanford should select a large field for his 
operations, his present environment being too limited to give full play to 
his business genius. 
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ARE UNIVERSAL FAVORITES, 


They Bewilder Competitors and 
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VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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“HARDMAN” IN THIS STATE. 





| trading with the manufacturing firms, when possible. Miss 
| C. Gallagher has kindly consented to have the exhibition in 


= = 

MEMBER of THE MusIcAL COURIER staff has re- 
A cently made a few business trips to various sec- | 
tions of New York State and found that one of the 
most popular instruments to be found in the interior 
is the Hardman piano, Our traveling member, for 
reasons not necessary to explain, visited a limited 


number of dealers, only spending his time chiefly with 
land professional people and the latter were 
of the 


a suggestion of the piano question was 


unanimous in their praise Hardman piano 
whenever 
mac 

rhe most of the Hardman in this 
State are J. H. Van Anken, of Schenectady ; 
Moak & Marlove, of Utica, who have supplanted 
Geo. H. Hedge & 


Thomas Fielding, of Newburgh, and 


active agents 
Bucking- 
ham 
the Chickering with the Hardman ; 


of Buftalo > 


Son, 


Barrett Brothers, of Binghamton. These firms have, 


in the aggregate, disposed of a large number of Hard- 


man pianos and disposed of them among musical 
people, where they naturally attract the greatest at- 


tention and draw forth the most welcome comment. 


It is quite a novel experience for a music trade 
journalist to visit a number of smaller cities and 
eschew the dealers, spending his time instead among 
the real musical element of the communities and | 
learn from it what the opinion on pianos in general is | 


and about certain firms and their product in parti- 
that 


sentiments and opinions that are chiefly valua- 


cular One secures in manner a consensus of 


views 
ble because they are disinterested, intelligent and not 


the result of an organized effort, but, on the contrary, 


are spontaneous, 

From such sources we have gained information that 
leads to sav that the reputation of the Hardman 
piono in New York State is such that Messrs. Hard- 


man, Peck & Co. can confidently use it as a most im- | 


portant factor in their business here, They can, to | 


use a cant phrase, “ bank on it.” 





Colby Piano Company. 


Colby Piano Company, at Erie, Pa., are 


ot 


| faithfully every note that was struck. 


ii out a large complement of pianos every 

nd a visit to the factory disclosed to us that every 

ne lled by workmen at work from 7 A.M. to 6 

i i n the week in order to meet the demands 

Am those best known to New York whom we met at | 

the factory ere Mr. Colby, Mr Jac ob Christie, Mr. Shaw 
und Harry Raymore, Mr. Colby, Jr., being off on a business 
t in Pennsylvania. New dry kilns have recently been 


built and additions erected, which have enlarged the capa- 


ty of the works and which will enable the company to fill 


the orders in the future more promptly than in the 

‘ Colby pianos, those we examined fully maintain 

t ‘ ita n for excellence long since secured by these in- 

Vhe ise WO done under the expert supe 

Mr. Shaw, one of the most skilled wood workers 

: thi ountry ; Mr. Christie supervises 

th ction of the planos, and Mr Colby manages 
t mt | affairs of the company. 

tvles are of patterns that are highly attractive 

" the quality of the instruments, continue 

‘ e ¢ piano o f the best selling instruments 

dealer in handle It is astonishing how rapidly the Colby 

P ( ) vade it \ N how universally 

“ these tru t ire The presence of such 

an OU be highly appreciated by the citizens of 

I 


A Steinway for Sister Gertrude. 


M ISS AMY FOWLER, whoas Sister Gertrude 


her way to the Sandwich Islands to spend 
her 


he lepers of Molokai, is receiving numerous 
Stockbroker 


resented a Steinway piano to Sister 


to be sent to her future home. 


pres¢ nt 
George G. vens, who | 
silver plate engraved for it at Tif- 
She 


Gertrude, is having a 


fany’s, with the words, *‘ Sister Rose Gertrude.’’ vis 
ited the Steinway warerooms on Friday and was delighted 


with the piano when she saw it. 








Read and Crow Wise. 
HE New England Piano Company, of Boston, 
have sent a carload of their elegant pianos here on 
exhibition, and a gentleman to represent the company. 
They propose to sell their pianos at prices way below any- 


thing ever named for first-class pianos. The instruments | 
are pronounced the leading piano for the price in the 
market. No doubt the people of Bangor will be quick to 


see their opportunity. There must be some advantage in ' 




















| her store on Main-st., where they can be seen.—Bangor 


” 


‘News. 








Parallels. 

‘¢ AMERICAN MUSICIAN.”’ 
(What he says about the Chick- 
ering pianos.) 

‘* The Chickering tone has 
not only a distinct individu- 


** AMERICAN MUSICIAN.”’ 
(What he says about the Kimball 

7anos.) 

‘* They = not only far | 
superior to what I have been 
led to expect, but have a | ality, but more than this, 
distinct individuality of their | this very individuality,”’ &c. 
own,’’ &c. 


The same person wrote these two opinions. 








A Musical Phonograph. 

NE of the most interesting inventions at the 

great Paris Exposition was a ‘‘ melotrope,’’ consisting 
of three parts. About it a correspondent writes: ‘‘I im- 
provised on a piano to which the first machine was electri- 
cally attached, and as I touched the keys a series of dots 
and dashes, representing the notes that I had played, were 
registered on a continuous strip of paper about 6 inches in 
width. After I had finished playing the strip was run 
through the second machine, which cut out the dots and 
dashes, giving to the strip the appearance of the perforated 
paper used on mechanical organs. The strip was then 
passed into the third machine, which was attached to the 
keyboard of a piano. By merely turning a crank the strip 
was carried through the machine and reproduced the origi- 
nal exactly as it had been played. It is simply wonderful, 
and bears the same relation to instrumental music that the 
phonograph bears to the voice. If a celebrated performer 
should play for you by connecting the machine to the piano 
you would be able, after your visitor had left, to reproduce 
I understand that 
the three machines can be purchased for $200 for the set. 
Music by all the celebrated composers can be purchased for 
the machines at about 5 cents a foot.—‘‘ Inventive Age.”’ 








The Trade. 


Mr. P. H. Powers, of the Emerson Piano Company, Boston, was in 


| town the early part of this week. 


-An electric piano is the latest invention. We hardly see the need of 
Nine-tenths of the performances om-ogdinary pianos are 
Burlington ** Press.”’ 


it, however. 
shocking 
The Springfield (Ohio) ** Times” 


be established at New Carlisle, Ohio. 


reports that an organ factory is to 


C. T. Jennings, of the Hobbie Music Company, Lynchburg, will pre. 
side at the branch house of the company at Roanoke, Va. 


—B. D. 
burned out, has opened a new store. 


Johnson, music dealer, Gardner, Mass., who was recently 


Charles Merrick, music dealer, Monson, Mass., has opened a new 


wareroom 
—Cluett & Sons, of Troy and Albany, have opened a branch house at 
Springfield, Mass., in place of the small stock kept there heretofore. 
W. Higgins is about to start in the music and instrument business at 
Helena, Mon. 


Reinewald & Balch is the name of a new music and instrument firm | 


at Salem, Mass 

A. H. Taylor, musical instruments, at Torrington, Conn., has opened 
a new wareroom 
i. 


Lansing, Mich. 


S. Hudson has sold out his interests in the Lansing Music Company, 
I'wenty-five organs were shipped to South America by the Wilcox & 
White Organ Company, of Meriden, last Tuesday. 

Rough sketches of the Chase Brothers piano factory are being pre- 
Architect 
Lake-st. and a depth of 100 feet in one portion and 50 feet in the other. 
The 
Muskegon 


pared by Reisiger 
rhe factory will be four stories high, of solid brick and heavy walls. 
front will be part stone, in three sections and in good style 
** Chronicle.’ 

Men's Chris- 
that 


Piercy & Co., 
Ass 


of Troy, have leased rooms in the Young 
tian sociation building at Albany for their branch busines in 
city 

Smyrna, Del., people are exercised over a piano in that town made in 
London in 1785. 

Charles E. Austin, music dealer, Malden, Mass., has removed to new 
and enlarged quarters 

R. L. Ayres, of Ayres & Fouver, music dealers, Dayton, Ohio, has 
sold his interest in the business to the junior partner and accepted a place 
at Taylor's Music House, Springtield, Mass. 

Vineland, N. J., 
band instruments 


is about to have a factory for the production of brass 


Charles H. Steinway returns from Mentone by French steamer sail- 
ing from Havre next Saturday. 

—Messrs. Strauch Brothers have purchased the piano hardware business 
and machinery of Spofford & Co., of Dolgeville, and had it removed to 
this city. 

Adam Brautigam’s schedule was filed last Thursday. Liabilities, 
$67,030 ; nominal assets, $79,408 ; actual assets, $20,133. 


August Pfleum,a workman at Jacob Doll's factory, was fatally in- 
jured on Wednesday last while adjusting a belt of the machinery. 


—Prof. A. C. Lyon, of Coursin-st., is a gentleman who thoroughly un- 
derstands music and musical instruments. After many years spent as a 
proficient piano tuner, he has acquired a knowledge of the instruments 
which he is turning to good use. Much trouble has always been en- 
countered with the small pins working loose in the joints of the ‘‘ action.” 
This frequently disabled an instrument just when it was desired for use. 
Mr. Lyons has provided a remedy for this difficulty. He has invented a 
little brass clamp to fit neatly over the pin and hold it firmly in place. He 





Phe building will have a 224 foot front on | 


has applied for a patent and will secure the same in a few days, after which 
he will have the invention manufactured and introduced.—McKeesport 
“ News.” 


—E. W. Furbush, of the Vose & Sons Piano Company, of Boston, is ona 
Western business trip. . 

—D. S. Andrus & Co., Williamsport, Pa., exhibit the first cornet 
manufactured in that town by the Distin factory, lately removed thither. 

—Book agent—Here is that book, ma'am, ‘‘ How to Play the Piano.” 
Lady of the house—What book? I didn’t order any book. No’m, but the 
neighbors did, and they told me to bring it to you.— Ex, 

—H. W. Hangen, the Reading (Pa.) music dealer, has improved his new 
building on South Sixth-st., and will occupy it when completed. 

—‘* A piano factory is in contemplation, and an offer of $425 per acre for 
land adjoining the city as a site for the buildings has been made.”’ [Se 
says the Fort Worth “ Gazette.’’ We published the same kind of a rumor 
some months ago, but it appears that no facts can be gleaned from these 
Texas sources. ] 

—Brantrorp, Ont., January 31.—A special meeting of the City Council was 
held last night to consider the proposition of Morris & Field, of Bowmanville, 
to establish a piano and organ factory here. The council passed a resolu- 
tion agreeing to give Morris & Field exemption from taxation on their 
works for 10 years and put improvements asked for on the streets leading 
to the factory. 

The Grand Rapids “ Herald"’ says: “* Rev. F. Schwankovsky, the music 
dealer, is also a retired clergyman. He will fill the pulpit of the German 
Lutheran Church to-day, the pastor, Rev. C. J. T. Frincke, being detained 
at home by diphtheria in his family.’’ Can this be our esteemed friend in 
Detroit? No. It is impossible. 

—Walter D. Moses & Co., of Richmond, Va., have erected a large Jar- 
dine pipe organ in their warerooms. ‘ 


—Mr. William Steinway has been appointed by Judge O'Brien, of the 
Supreme Court, one of the commissioners to appraise the value of the 
property adjoining the Brooklyn Bridge, to be used for the purpose of in- 
creasing the terminal facilities of the bridge on this side. 


—C. H. Kimball, music publisher, Manchester, N. H., has recently pub- 
lished a ** Fonseca March" dedicated to the successful Brazilian leader. 


—Conversation ina leading downtown music store yesterday: Hand- 
some young lady—Have you got “ Alla Ray?"’ Proprietor—No; but we 
have ** Ella Ree.’’ She took it, and shortly after another richly dressed 
lady asked for “ Talk to Me, Talk.”’ She really wanted ‘‘ Speak to Me, 
Speak.”’—Ex. 


—Mr. Ryder, of the Ryder Organ factory, at Reading, Mass., is con- 
templating the removal of the plant to Woburn, Mass. The town of 
Woburn is offering certain business advantages, which Mr. Ryder is con- 
sidering. 

—G D. Giddings, the piano and organ dealer, at Erie, Pa., who owns a 
farm in Kansas, will remove to that State and his Erie business will prob- 
ably be disposed of. 


~—Mr. Manly B. Ramos, the Richmond, Va,, piano and organ dealer, has 
been selected as organist of St. James’ Church, of that city. Mr: Ramos 
is a musician of excellent attainments and well qualified for his position, 


—As predicted in these columns a month ago, the arrangements between 
the Jesse French Piano and Organ Company, of Nashville, and R. Dor- 
man, of the same city, have terminated. Mr. Dorman has associated Mr, 
L. W. Cole with him ; additional capital not stated. 


—A queer looking instrument attracts attention at Silsby’s music store. 
It isan organ built in the form of a grand piano, only not quite as large. 
It is the only one of the kind ever produced and was made rather more for 
an exhibition instrument than anything else, the design being that of the 
leading expert of the New England Organ Company. It cost over $600 
and its tones are something wonderful ina musical way. The organ has 
16 stops, six full sets of reeds and blows so easily that a little child could 
easily play upon it. The instrument is, in fact, as nearly perfection as can 
be obtained in an organ, but will probably never be duplicated because of 
| its great cost. Mr. Silsby brought it here for a rich Bangorean who wants 
an organ in his house in addition to his grand piano and it will probably be 
purchased by him. Various musical people have fallen in love with it since 
it has been at the store, but the price is something that staggers them. For 
use in connection with a piano this is an ideal production.--Bangor “* Com- 
| mercial.” 





—The piano you have noticed in the window of a store on Tremont-st. 
as *‘ made by A. Babcock for G. D. Mackay,” as its inscription indicates, 
was manufactured in a hall over the old Parkman Market on Cambridge- 
| st. Mackay was an old retired sea captain of means, and he associated 
| himself with Alpheus Babcock for the purpose of manufacturing pianos, 

Mackay doing the outside business and Babcock making the instruments. 
| Mackay moved to Washington-st. and occupied a building where the 
Lowell Institute was afterward built, or near that place, and soon after 
Jonas Chickering became associated with him in business under the firm of 
Chickering & Mackay. Captain Mackay was lost at sea while on a voyage 
to South America for the purpose of purchasing woods to be used in the 
manufactory. Mr. Babcock was a man of great inventive genius, and 
was the originator of most of the early improvements in the Chickering 
piano, including the iron frame now in universal use, and he received a 
gold medal from the Franklin Institute, of Philadelphia, for the manufac- 
| ture of the best pianos in America. Mr. William Babcock, whom you re- 
cently noticed among the artists residing at Barbizon, near Paris, is his 
son. After Captain Mackay’s death his son continued in business with 
Chickering a short time, but, his health failing, he retired and Chickering 
continued the business alone, soon moving toa building he erected near 
the corner of Hayward-pl., which was soon burned. Then he erected the 
building the firm now occupies, which was then on the salt marsh alone, 
far distant from any other building.—Boston ‘“ Post.” 

ANTED.—The manufacturers of a_ well-known organ (Massachu- 
setts) are in want of a first-class salesman to represent them on 
the road. Only those with experience and ability need apply. Address, 
stating present position and salary expected, to ** Salesman,”’ care of THE 
Musicat Courigr, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
SITUATION WANTED-~—Salesman, 15 years’ experience (10 years, 
wholesaling), will be ready to make new engagement about Febru- 
ary 1 with some good piano or organ house for either wholesale or retail 
work. References, former employers. Address, A. B., care of Tue Musi- 
cat Courigr, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 





MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO., Waterloo, N.Y. 





ka” We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 
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Fly Mr. Jenkins. 
He Buys Pianos on the Installment Plan. 


R. O. B. JENKINS, a former real estate 

high flyer, the chances are, will know Los Angeles 

no more. The fact is the decay of the boom left Mr. Jen- 

kins without means of support, and as he was too proud to 

work he concluded to make a living by his wits, and at last 
arrived at the end of his rope. 

Some few weeks ago Jenkins approached S. M. Steen, a 
piano dealer, at 231 South Spring-st. Being a man of fair 
address Steen sold him 
which was paid down. 
monthly installments. The piano was removed to Jenkins’ 
rooms in the Ramona Lodging House. 


Two days after the piano was purchased by Jenkins he 
| young man about 26 years of age. 


sold it, and in part payment received a mortgage for $125, 


which was placed on record and then assigned by Jenkins, | 


he having disposed of it to some money broker. 

About ten days ago Jenkins appeared at Steen’s place of 
business with a friend whom he introduced as Mr. Daven- 
port, and who he said desired to buy a piano 
sold him an Emerson for $500, $100 of which was paid cash, 
and an arrangement was made to pay the balance on the 


installment plan. 


The piano was removed and Steen thought nothing more 


of the sale. Several days ago Davenport came to Steen 


| of Detective McCarthy to look the matter up. 


| learned that he had sold the Emerson piano to a party 


an Estey piano for $550, $100 of | 
The other $450 was to be paid in | 


Mr. Steen | 


| he will have Jenkins arrested for obtaining money under 


and stated that he believed that Jenkins did not intend to 
do the right thing in the matter of purchasing the piano, 
and gave his reasons for the belief. 

This put Steen on his guard, and he secured the services 
Mr. Mc- 
Carthy soon discovered the facts in relation to the disposi- 
tion that Jenkins had made of the Estey piano. He also 
named Baker for $50 cash and four lots. 

As soon as Steen heard of this he at once took steps to re- 
cover the Emerson piano, and secured it before Mr. Baker, 
the innocent purchaser, had an opportunity to remove it. 
The Estey piano has not yet been recovered, but with the 
aid of Detective McCarthy Mr. Steen has been placed on the 
track of it, and the instrument will undoubtedly be restored 
to him. 

For several days past Jenkins has not beenseen. He isa 
He had a very pretty 
young wife and lived with her at the Ramona Lodging 
House, on Spring-st. near Third. For two days Jenkins has 
not been at the Ramona, but it is stated that a telegram has 
been sent to him at Santa Barbara. 

Mr. Steen states that as far as Davenport and Baker are 
concerned they are both innocent parties, who have suffered 
by Jenkins’ rascality. 

The piano dealer has not yet made up his mind whether 





false pretenses or not. If he does not it is altogether proba 


ble that Mr. Baker or the party to whom the Estey piano was 
sold willdo so. Who that party is is not known at present. 


—Los Angeles ‘‘ Express.’’ 


For Sale. 
R. GEORGE W. WARREN, the pioneer 


music dealer of Evansville, Ind., announces herewith 








that his entire stock and good will are for sale, due to ill 
health, 


The stock consists of pianos, organs, sheet music and mu 


which necessitates his retirement from business. 
The business of Mr. Warren was estab- 
He as- 


sures us that his entire stock is in fine shape, and our im 


sical merchandise. 
lished in 1860, and he is one of the leading dealers. 
pression is that any wide awake dealer looking for a good 
location will not be slow in recognizing the fact that the 
purchase of such a long and well established business would 
be a good investment. 

Although the style of the firm is and has’ been for many 
years G. W. Warren & Co., Mr. Warren is the sole owner of 
the all 


same should be addressed to him. 


business, and communications in reference to the 


Mr. C. A. White, president of the White-Smith Music Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston, has gone South on a trip combining business and 
He will visit Philadelphia, Washington, Atlanta, New Orleans, St. Louis, 


Kansas City, Chicago, Cincinnati and many other cities South and West, 


pleasure 


and wiil probably be back in Boston about March 1 
Julius Mellen, who had charge of the Bradbury piano warerooras at 


f 71 


Saratoga Springs, is dead at the age « 





! Foreign Music, 


| 
! 


—<$— $$ 


came 


POLIO & 0 


—— INCLUDING —— 
Edition “ Peters,” “Andre” and all Standard 
Editicas, Publishers of Edition ‘‘ Rohlfing.” 


The Trade throughout the United States ard Canada 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO.. Milwaukee. Wis. 


ORDERS 


CATALOGUES 


P. PABST, LEIPSIC, 


GERMANY, 


W holesale Music Dealer. 


EXECUTED AT LOWEST PRICES. 





SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 








The resco, 


THE BEST MEDIUM SIZE HIGH GRADE, NEW SCALE 


UPRICHT PIANOS 


Elegant in Design, Solid in Construction, Excellent in Tone, Unsurpassed in Finish 
and the most satisfactory to the trade of any now in the market. 


s% 
7\9 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS AND PRICES address 


THE PRESCOTT PIANO AND ORGAN CO., 


CONCORD, IW. Et. 


FINEST CLASS OF 


NZ 
7\ 


a well-equipped Bindery. 


UTADIY WAD 


WUAA 


The Presses in use are the latest styles of Stop Cylinder, Two Revolution and Drum Cylinder, 


LOCKWOOD PRESS 


PRINTING « ESTABLISHMENT 


Has all the appointments of a first-class office, and is capable of doing all kinds of the 


am ain maalanel 
AuvaY 


ne A 
H | BA HS Ri) 
24Vak VAL ddhy A/V 
It also possesses 


Highest Awards for Presswork and Typography have been 


received at all the Exhibitions where its work has been exhibited. 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD & CO. 126 AND 128 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 





ESTABLISHED 
— 1836,— 





Silver Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. 











MARQUETRY OF ALL KINDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS. 
FRETWORK WOOD PANELS. 


{1 RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILLE), PARIS, FRANCE. 





Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. 
Two Silver Medals, London, 1885. 


Cc. CHEVREL, 


Designs and Firm Names for Fall Boards a Specialty. 


ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 





SCH WANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


~ HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. 
Particulars on application to 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Sole Agents for the United ° “I 
States and Canada. ; 26 Warren St., New York 








(jashburn 


LYON & HEALY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 





FACTORY: 211 to2i7 SOUTH CANAL ST. 
SALESROOMS; State § Monroe Sts, 


Guitars, 
Mandolins RECOMMENDED 


By all the leading artists as the 
best in the world. 


Our capacity is taxed to the 
utmost in filling the orders we re- 
ceive for these popular Instruments. 


[thers 


If you have not received our new cata- 


we will be pleased to mail it to you. 


logue and souvenir (a unique thing in its way) 


CHICACO. 


a eg ne > 





SHIPMAN. BRADT & C0., Sole 


HE 


machine 


only practical 
of 


market 


the 
kind on the 
to-day. Handles both 
Upright and Square 
Pianos with equal facil- 
only a 


ity, requiring 


slight change. It is 


both strong and dura- 
ble, and is easily han- 


dled. 


SEND FOR PRICES 


AND CIRCULARS 


i TO 


Manufacturers, 24 Main St., DeKalb. Ill. 
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Regular Trade Meeting. 


HERE is no doubt in the minds of even the | 


most sanguine that the Impressive Piano and Organ 
Men’s Trade 
that the meetings of the future will be as interesting as 
those lately held, and to say that they have been successes 


Association is now a confirmed success and 


would be putting it colorado claro mild. The meeting that 
adjourned from the front of McEwen’s warerooms on West 
Fourteenth-st. was, by all means, as exciting as any similar 
rathering, and proved that among the pianoand organ men 
there exists a class that contains speakers, debaters and 
parliamentarians of no mean order. Mr. Timothy Leeds 
Waters a 
not pour water on the proceedings, but literally threw oil 


s chairman, contrary to an expressed opinion, did 


ipon the troubled waters, and it was not his fault that the 
meeting did not adjourn sine die (he pronounced it sz die), 
and the interference of Carter is really the cause of the meet- 
ing of last Saturday, which took place at John’s place on 
Eighteenth-st. near Fifth-ave. 

Mr. Anderson, of Valenberg & Caupel, was elected chair- 


man; Mr. Thoms, of the ‘‘Pan-American Art Journal,’’? was 
made secretary, and Mr. Slomowsky was made treasurer 
(without security); and as soon as order was restored Rev. 
Mr. Houghton opened the proceedings with an earnest ex- 


hortation ‘Brethren,’’ he said, ‘‘always keep in view 
that the spirit of mortal should not be proud, and that we 
should bury petty spite and jealousies out of sight and con 
duct ourselves toward each other as piano men generally 
do We 


rts we 


know that ’way deep down in the bottom of our 
love each other, not quite as well as ourselves, 
but yet with more than the average love. Therefore, O, 
brethren of the glue and varnish pot, brethren of the veneer 
ind the solid, brethren of the key and the hammer, brethren 
of the reed and the pipe, brethren of the spring board, the 
board and the fall board, never forget what the 


Collect, collect 


summer 


ultimate object of the installment plan is! 


yourselves and have as your watchword ‘Harmony and 
Hail Columbia!’ ”’ 
The meeting was very much impressed with Reverend 


Houghton’s fervid appeals, and after a few parlor matches 


were handed a1 


ound to light the cigars that had been ne- 
lected during prayer Mr. Anderson called for the minutes. 
It required several seconds before an answer was given to 
the call, when it was learned that the former secretary, Mr. 
Stone, who had possession of the same, had inadvertently 
used the back of the paper to write a rent receipt fora 
piano that was sent to Tammany Hall for a dance, and the 
chairman said that anything that was not in disorder was 
in order. 

Mr 


McEwen matters really stood, and he could find no one who 


Timothy Leeds Waters said he did not know how the 


did. Were the McEwens really members? ‘ That’s what I 


irm want to know said Timothy, ‘‘and we wish 


and my 


ves on record as stating that if the McEwens 
We wish it un- 


derstood that we have always sympathized with Mac., and 


to put ours 


are not members we will resign in a body. 
when we had customers who wanted a real nice piano at a 


We had a 


and we sell the same stencil 


price above our prices we sent them to Mac’s. 
Mac. 


ith different names, and when we asked as high as 


regular understanding. 
piano Ww 


i stencil he could not ask $450 for the same kind of 


$ i fo 

piano. So we sent the customer to McEwen, and as his 
name is not spelt like ours the customer could not tell that 
the piano he was offering was made where our stencil piano 


McEwen 


good commission on the dead quiet, and I don’t 


is made, and so sold it. Of course Mac. always 
paid me a 


propose to go back on him even if my brother says I am fit 


to go back on a brother.”’ 
Phe chairman said he expected the minutes hourly and 
would reply as soon as he could geta glance at them, but 


would be prepared to reply by a viva voice vote of the asso- 
ciation, and if all members stood 


that the 


up and no one sat down he 


would decide McEwens were members. 


Nobody 
sat down and the McEwens were considered members. 
rhe treasurer reported a clean balance: nothing to pay 


and no cash on hand. Asubscription was necessary in the 
hape of an assessment to buy a new tie for the secretary, 
who benignly bowed and accepted the honors. The chair 


then called for new business. 

fom Metz took the floor and said he had a grievance, ‘I 
made four appointments between 9:30 A. M. and 5:15 P. M. 
on Wednesday morning with Gildemeester and he broke 
He 


uprights with metallic actions in them 


each and all of them. met me on the avenue and said 
he lot of 


that had been returned by agents and he would like to con- 


had a 


sult me how to get rid of them. The first appointment was 


for 9:30. He was dictating to the typewriter and told me 
to be in in ten minutes. I got back in ten minutes and he 
was upstairs making out a note and he called down the 
tube that I should go back to the grand room and he would 


be right down. 1 waited until 12 and, as he did not show up, 
I went to the front and he was talking to a man who wanted 


to rent the hall to lecture on ‘ Procrastination makes a Thief 


of Time.’ He argued with that man an hour about having 
all the burners on the stoop lighted that night and told me 


At 3 P.M. 
I walked up again and he was talking to a lady about ad- 


to go down stairs and he would be right down. 


vertising in the street cars in Passaic, and then he said he 








me at Martinelli’s for breakfast at 5:15 P.M. I 
I heard 


would meet 
waited there until 9 p. M. and he never showed up. 
afterward that he was engaged in discussing with Eddy 
Gottschalk whether it would be better to ship catalogues by 
freight than to put them into piano packing cases, and they 
did not agree that it was still better to have them printed 
first until a quarter past 1 next morning,”’ 

Every man in the place jumped on his foot as soon as 
Metz got through, and the chairman had the greatest diffu- 
keldy in restoring order. Finally he recognized Mr. Ham- 
merschmitt, who quietly informed the association that he had 
Said he: ‘*Gildemeester met me 


on the avenue and asked me to callin to see him about a 


had a similar experience, 


sale he could not clinch, and asked me to meet him sure at 8 
A.M. I was there on time, but the typewriter told me, 
after asking me what I wanted, that Mr. Gildemeester had 
suddenly gone to Chicago at 6 P. M. the evening before to 
meet Frank King who was coming there from Boston. Well, 
that was curious, for I met Gildemeester at 5:45, and he 
must have made up his mind within a quarter of an hour. 
She said that he was to be back a day after to-morrow, 
which was Thursday. I went there Friday and Gilde- 
meester was there, and asked me why I had not called as I 
promised. I told him all about my call, and what the type- 
writer had told me, and he told me that I had no right to 
believe the typewriter ; that he did not go to Chicago, al- 
though he thought he might go, and got as far as the Grand 
Central depot, but made up his mind not to go until after the 
I told him I was ready to 
talk business, and he said to call inina half hour. Icalled in 


ina half hour, and the bookkeeper, Mr. Young, told me 


first of December or February. 


that Mr. Gildemeester had made an engagement to go to 
Philadelphia, and had left about 25 minutes before. I lost 
lots of time, and I think it awful to keep a man going like 
that. 

When Mr. Hammerschmitt took his seat every man in the 


Why don’t Frank Chickering bounce him ?”’ 


place made an effort to speak and the chairman called on 


Fred was glad to get a chance and launched 


Mr. Anguera. g 


right into his subject. ‘I tell you what Gildemeester did 
He met me on the avenue and told me he always 
was a friend of mine and had a scheme All right, 
Well, Gil told me to be in on 
I don’t 


I had a business en- 


with me. 
for me. 
says 1; when can I see you? 
Sunday at 1. He always is at the oftice on Sunday. 
know what he does, but he is there. 
gagement in Albany early on Monday morning and made 
up my mind and valise to get a train on Sunday evening. 
I reached Chickering Hall just five minutes of 1 and the 
janitor told me that Gil was there at 12 and would be.back 
at 4. SolI went back to the hotel and got to Chickering 
Hall five of 4. 
an agent from the West and told me he had to go with him 


minutes Gil was just coming out with 


over to the Continental and that he would be back in 10 


I went inside and, feeling languid, dropped to 


M. 


minutes. 
sleep and awoke at 11 P. The gas was on, but nobody 
was in. I was dumbfounded and hurried outside, when I 
met Gil adjusting his glasses. He told me that the agent 
kept him a little longer than he expected, but that if I 
would sit down five minutes he would be right down, that 
he had to get a letter he left on the floor upstairs, I sat 
down and after waiting until midnight I thought that I 
might miss the train and called up for Gil, and ‘he hollered 
down, ‘Make it 10 sharp in the morning.’ I said, ‘Which 
‘Oh, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday or Saturday morning ; never on Sunday morn- 


Ss? 


morning?’ 
ing; I'm never here on Sunday.’ I was paralyzed and 
dropped on a promissory note that was on the stool near 
Isn’t 
not 


the staircase and hardly remembered my own name. 
it dreadful to make an appointment with Gil and 
keep it?” 

Mr. Lazelle here jumped on both of his feet and said that 
Gildemeester the if 
Wheelocks really had any of those Chickering pianos he had 
been advertising in all the papers fora month. I told him 
that we did not have but ‘* All right,”’ said 


Gildemeester to me, ‘‘that’s just what I want. I havea 


met him on avenue and asked him 


one old one. 
lady customer on Madison-ave. who is after an old Chicker- 
ing piano, a real old one, made before we had the new ac- 
tions. She 


said that if the newscales were so perfect, what’s the matter 


She has no confidence, either, in our new scales. 


with the 70,000 Chickering pianos that had the old scales in 
them. That’s 
the way Gil kept talking and then he said that he would 
I went there 


Well, you can’t argue with some people.” 


meet me at 1.30 that afternoon at his office. 
and waited until 6 Pp. M. and Gildemeester came downstairs 
and stopping at the office door he called over to me, ‘‘No 
I walked out and made up my mind 


advertising to-day.”’ 
that the next time he would make mea secret offer to leave 
Wheelock’s and go to him I would give it dead away to my 
firm. 

Here Mr. Wahle, of Buffalo, spoke up and said that he 
received 13 telegrams in one day from Gildemeester, and 
that, although he loved him dearly, they nearly set him 
crazy and he had them with him. The secretary read them 
and these are the telegrams, all of same date: 


Wahle-Buffalo—7: A. M. 


Meet meat depot to-morrow, 8 A. M. GILDEMEESTER. 
Wahle-Buffalo—8 A. M. 
Will come day after to-morrow. GILDEMEESTER. 





Wahle-Buffalo—8:30 A. M. 
Cannot come this year. Gottschalk is coming. 


GILDEMEESTER. 


Wahle-Buffalo,9 A. M. 
Meet Gottschalk to-morrow 8 p. M. at depot. Have draft. 


GILDEMEESTER. 





Wahle-Bu ffalo—9:30 A. M. 
Gottschalk detained. Will leave for Washington to-night; meet me in 
Buffalo to-morrow if I don’t forget. Have notesready. GiLDEMEESTER. 


Wahle-Buffalo—10 A. M. 
Will not be able to leave at all. 


GILDEMEESTER. 


Wahle-Buffalo—10:30 A. M. 


Come on at once. Bring check. GILDEMEESTER. 


Wahle-Buffalo—ll A. M. 


Don’t come. GILDEMEESTER. 


Wahle-Buffalo—11:30 A. M. 


Are you coming to-day? GILDEMEESTER, 
Wahle-Buffalo—12 M. 
Are you not coming to-morrow or yesterday ? GILDEMEESTER. 


Wahl-Buffalo—12:30 P.M. 
Have shipped you 8 new scale uprights. GILDEMEESTER. 
Wahle-Buffalo—\ P. M. 
Have shipped you 4 grands, new scale, and 4 more new scale uprights. 
GILDEMBESTER. 


Wahle-Buffalo-1:0 P. M. 

Have transferred the agency for Buffalo from you to new firm of Down- 
cash, Rockbottom & Co. GILDEMEESTER. 

Much sympathy was expressed for Mr. Wahle, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to convey him to the Grand Central, 
so that he would get the right train home. 

There was, however, an evident suppressed agony notice- 
able. The reading of these telegrams had a serious effect 
upon many membranes present, which was intensified by 
Cohn’s Cohn F. Jeund, in a profound and 
tragic manner, started to tell something about Gildemees- 
ter’s appointments with him. His voice was inaudible. It 
reminded those present at the time of his lecture effort in 
Chickering Hall, when he could also not be heard. ‘See 
these shoe soles,’’ he finally jumbled ; ‘*these were new kids 


appearance. 


a week ago. A week ago this evening Gildemeester made 
an appointment with me to be in the warerooms to collect 
$20 balance due on the Christmas number puff I gave him. 
From that evening until this evening have I been walking 
in that wareroom of Chickering’s. I saw Gildemeester run- 
ning in and out, up and down, down and up, out and in. I 
now hear his familiar voice calling and calling ‘Right 
away,’ ‘See you in 10 minutes,’ ‘See you right away,’ 
‘Right away,’ ‘ Right,’ ‘ Away,’ ‘ Away,’ ‘ Way,’ * Ay,’ ‘Oh.’ 
Like Hamlet’s ghost’s mother, I have walked those boards, 
and my board is not yet paid. If Gildemeester breaks 
that new promise, I’ll roast him in the next Christmas num- 
ber, if it comes out.”’ 

This threat was made in a threatening manner, and the 
expression on Cohn’s face was so vividly vicious that 
the whole association made a break and left the hall-in 
Cohn adjourned the meeting without getting a 
single kind word. When he got downstairs he was sur- 
prised to see the association seated at tables, on the top 


a body. 


of one of which stood Edwards of Horrors Waters reciting 
the following original poem: 
Who gives his word and breaks it off, 
Like wind blown over desert calm 
Raises storms and curses deep 
With us until an ‘‘ad.”’ brings calm? 
Gildemeester. 
Who says at 3 he'll sure be in, 
And then shows up at 12 L. M., 
Rushing downstairs at 4 p. 9. 
To rest his sole till 9 rp. m.? 
Gildemeester. 
Who meets you on the road and tells 
How solid are his dealers’ bills, 
When suddenly you learn that he 
His Chickerings on consignment sells? 
Gildemeester. 
Who is it that refuses then 
To see you even at 6 Pp, M., 
And says he always was dead sure 
They’d bust, these dealers, he knew them ? 
Gildemeester. 
Who runs the office, carts and fires, 
Sends telegrams, writes notes by quires, 
And rents the hall, counts tickets all, 
But does not meet the mortgage call ? 
Gildemeester. 
.- Who always gives his time to gents 
Who do not dress in vests and pants ; 
But petticoats of varied hues 
Disguise their advertising bent? 
Gildemeester, 
Who says to Boston he must go, 
Goes really to San Francisco; 
On his return has not been there, 
Did not leave town, has been nowhere ? 
Gildemeester. 
Who retails, drums and dictates, too, 
Packs the pianos, old and new, 
Is manager, and superintends 
The printing, shipping and all ends? 
Gildemeester. 
And when he’s through, and all is done, 
Who sinks the dollars, saves the pennies, 
Calculates lopsideward down, 
And whose long name will soon be Dennis? 


The whole crowd shouted ‘Gildemeester,’”? and there 
was such a tremendous shout that John had to tell the as- 
sociation to clear out, which was done. 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIAINOS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth St., 
4+NEW + YORK.+ 


MANUFACTOBRIES: 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4+ NEW ¢ YORK. t+ 


BRANCH 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, Wabash Ave., corner Jackson St., CHICAGO, 














DAVENPORT & TREAGY, 


Piano Plates 


—AND-— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 West 16th Street, 


NEW YORE. 


LADIES! ATTENTION! 


The best face and nursery powders made, and 
guaranteed to be free from lead, zinc, bismuth, and 
all other injurious mine. als, are contained in the 


PERFORATED CHAMOIS SACHETS, 


the most delightful toilet accessory ever invented, 
as thousands of ladies who continually use them wi! 
testify, among whom are Pauline Hall and Fanny 
Rice. For sale ooeey meneay or sent by mail. Price, 
ascents THORPE & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
80Cortlandt ag New York. 


C. H. HENNING, 
Piano Manufacturer, 


341 East 11th Street, 
NEW YORK, 








Bet. 1st and 2d Aves., 





GEESTABLISHED. 1853, _ 


“RA AND, SQUARE: UPRIGHTS 





: 4 PIANO FORTE ACTION, 





NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


RAILROAD. 


> Canibridgeport Mass. 
9 BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. 
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GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at U.S Centennial Kxhibtion, 1876, for Strength and Evenness of 
Tone, Pleasant Touch and Smooth Finish. 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY: 19 and 21 W. 22d St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Tu COLBY PIANO C0., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERI, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G. W. HERBERT. 
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MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 


eo var OF 


Comat eco LL 
AND E IENte OF 


ANY XOERI COMPANY 
IN By aoe 


UNESUALLED FOR 
RAPIDITY OF ACTION 
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SEND FOR A 
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NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


Cor. W. Chicago Ave, & Dix St., Chicago, Ill. 





THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 
Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. 
JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 
Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these orgars. 


) JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New York. |: 





C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 151 Superior Street, 
CEIICAHO: 


MANUFACTORY, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y 


125 to 135 Raymond St., 


ry, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
171 Broadway. 


| 


Address all New York communications to the Manufacto 
Brooklyn 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
210 State Street. 


GOOD AGENTS W. 
WEAELETUATT CELE CET TEL CLL ELLE 


HET 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brapevry Music Hatt, 


290 & 292 Fulton St., 








L. C. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 
f ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PK se- 
ORGANS, 


260 and? 262 West 28th St., New York, 
NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE. 








KRAKAUER BROS. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRALE 


Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York 


FACTORY : 159 AND 161 E. 126th ST. 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 





PHRILADELPHI4, PA 
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Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 






Curcaco Orrice Musicar Cot RIER, } 
236 STATE-ST., » 
Cuicaco, February 8, 1890. ] 

little stir has been created by the 


s which the Mason & Hamlin Company have 


S IME 


ide in the personnel of their employés in the Chicago 


ral Mr. Mark Ayres, the manager, who has been act- 
that capacity since the inauguration of the Western 
h, has been superseded by Mr. John H. Reardon, for a 
onnected with the home house, though it is un 

that Mr. Henry Lowell Mason will be the ultimate 
Mr. C. H. M. Tobey and Mr. 


ruax, both old employés, the latter for a period of 


of the concern here. 
as well as some of the traveling men and a few of 
Mr. 


warerooms a thorough overhauling, and infuse the 


employés, are deposed. Reardon means to 


y in the business here which has given him his 


tige in the East, and raised him from an errand boy to 


it position as one of the most trusted employés of 


on & Hamlin Company. 
Mr. Jas. D. Bradford, Mr. Carl Hoffman, Mr. Edmund 
( ett, Mr. Marvin, of Detroit, all Chic kering agents, were 


ywn to meet Mr. Gildemeester, Mr. Frank King and Mr. 


Gordon Prince, of the Chickering house. 


None of the conservative members of the trade think 
ther suld be anything strange in the mere fact that the 
( Cottage Organ Company should be compelled to 

< for favors from manufacturers. They have only com 


ratively lately entered upon an additional branch of the 
u ‘ that calls for a very large outlay of capital, and a 
busine of 3,000 pianos per annum done on the same plan 
their organ business would call for at least double the 
nt of invested capital that would be required for a 
of 15,000 of the grade made by them. 
Che will of the late Riley Burdett was proved by Judge 
kK 1at on yesterday. It leaves a life interest in an estate 


rth $85,000 to the widow, Sophia T. Burdett, and gives 


laughter, Mrs. Ralf Metcalf, the property at 65 Grant- 


On the death of the widow Mrs. Metcalf is to have a 
fe interest in the estate, and if she leaves children it shall 
»to them. If she has no issue, Mr. Burdett directs that 


property shall be portioned as follows: Home mission, 


$10,000; disabled ministers 


and their widows and orphans, 
$10,000; for the education of poor young men for the min- 


, $5,000; all of these bequests to be paid to the Chicago 


I bytery for distribution ; to the Home of the Friendless 
Old People’s Home of Erie, Pa., $5,000; May Childs, a 
iece, $5,000 ; William and Frank Burdett, nephews, $3,000 ; 
Samuel Burdett, a nephew, $5,000; William Burdett, a 
vephew, $3,000, and the residence to Frederick J. Burdett. 
Mrs. Metcalf at present has no children. 
Chere are indications that Messrs. Augustus Newell & Co. 


ire contemplating the manufacturing of piano actions, and 


nformat as 


ion from reliable parties it would seem 


they were seriously « onsidering 


1 of construction. 


It ms that by the laws of this State an incorporated 


company has two years in which to arrange for carrying 
out the provisions of the incorporation; this is probably 
why nothing more is heard of the Schumann Company. 
The parties in interest, who, by the »way, are generally 
thought to be the same as those connected with the Chicago 
Cottage Organ Company, not being ready to proceed to 
business, but, liking the name, simply secured it. 

Papers were exchanged on Tuesday of this week, which 
secures for several years to the Weber house the store 
It is just a little south of oppo- 
site side to their present quarters, and consists of five stories 


known as 248 Wabash-ave. 


and basement; the entire front will be remodeled, the first 
of the 


handsome floors put in the first and second stories, a new 


floor lowered to a mean level sidewalk ; new and 
and handsome stairway between the lower two floors, which 
will be used exclusively for wareroom purposes, and with 
electric lights, the front decorated in white with elegant 
signs, a handsome manager and a dandy salesman, the con- 
cern calculates on being irresistible. 

Mr. J. O. Twichell will remove to 223 Wabash-ave. on May 
1 next. The Briggs piano, which has been Mr. Twichell’s 
leader for years, has an excellent reputation in this city, 
and hundreds of them are scattered throughout this city 
and suburbs. It is an attractive store and an excellent 
location. 

Mr. William C. Jordan, from Hamilton, Mo., 


gable talker, who has been wearying the trade for several 


an indefati- 
months, has finally bought a few pianos of one of our local 
manufacturers, and consigned them to Mr. R. H. Day. 
Mr. be 


extremely fortunate man if he escapes that saddest of all 


Everyone wishes Day success, but he will an 


deaths. You know. 

The premises secured by Mr. A. H. Rintelman for the 
representation of the Hardman piano is the building at 146 
State-st., an excellent location. All but the ground floor 
will be occupied by Mr. Rintelman. 

Mr. Fred. L. 
Florence Cabinet Company, spied a roll of money on the 


Brown, who has been traveling for the 


sidewalk and upon investigation found that it contained up- 
ward of $2,400. The money has been banked awaiting a 
claimant. 

The Florence Cabinet Company are likely to become a 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) corporation with a paid up capital of 
$100,000 ; negotiations are now in progress. 

The Brown-Baron Piano Company are practically out of 
business. They did no advertising, and therefore no busi- 
Mr. 
knew anything about the necessities of the business. 

Mr. Clarence Wulsin, of Indianapolis, and Mr. A. A. Van 
Buren, of Louisville, Ky., both of Messrs. D. H. Baldwin & 
also Mr. M. A. 


Century Piano and Organ Company, of Minneapolis, Minn. 


ness. 


3rown was the only member of the concern who 


Co., were recent visitors ; Paulson, of the 
Mr. Paulson reports an excellent trade, and speaks in a par- 
ticularly flattering manner of the Sterling piano, as did also 
Mr. Carl Hoffman Mr. Paulson 
leaves for the East this evening, and will probably spend a 


in a casual conversation. 


week in Boston and New York. 








some simplified | those who desire to give recitals and entertainments to a 


Messrs. Lyon & Healy are putting a stage and accesso- 


ries in one of their warerooms for the accommodation of 


limited number. 


on the same block, a few doors south of the new Steinway 
warerooms, Wabash-ave., between Adams and Monroe 
streets. 

The piano manufacturing industry of this city continues 
in a prosperous condition. Messrs. Wm. H. Bush & Co. are 
putting themselves in a position to fill orders more promptly 
than they were able to do last year; they have gained the 
experience of knowing that a few pianos on hand is the 
proper way to conduct a manufactory, and they know by 
experience that their trade of last year could have been 
materially increased if they had been in the same condition 
they are now. 

Messrs. C. A. Smith & Co. are turning out more pianos 
than ever before, and are also getting out new and hand- 
somer designs in cases and with new scales, and intend, as 
Mr. Smith expresses it, to take more of a leading position in 
the trade. 

Mr. C. A. Gerold is behind on orders for his large upright, 
and could sell very many more if able to produce them. 

Not exactly a new concern, but a new corporation, has 
been formed by Schaff Brothers and two workmen from the 
Smith factory, the title of which is to be Schaff Brothers 
Piano Company. Messrs. Schaff Brothers are old piano 
makers in the city, but have only produced in very limited 
numbers, and it cannot be learned that they will be in a po- 


sition to do much more by the present arrangement, 


C. N. Stimpson & Co. Fail. 


HE following letter will explain to a certain 
extent the condition of things with the firm of C. N. 








Stimpson & Co., manufacturers of piano trusses, legs and 
lyres, at Westfield, Mass., and also in the piano and organ 
business in Springfield and neighboring towns : 


Wesrrie.p, Mass., February 7, 1890. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

We have been, from various causes, forced to reach the conclusion that 
we cannot pay our indebtedness in full, as we had hoped and expected un- 
til within a few days, and we are sorry to state that we find ourselves at 
the beginning of the year deeply insolvent. We are preparing a statement 
of our condition to submit to our creditors, and are also, by the advice of 
some of our largest creditors in Westfield and this vicinity, endeavoring 
to make arrangements to compromise with them all by a cash payment, 
and hope to be able to make this offer within a week. In the meantime 
please recall or hold back your note maturing the 8th inst., and save need- 
less expense, as we are obliged to suspend payment of all maturing obliga- 
Yours truly, 

C. N. Stimpson & Co, 
The firm have been in monetary troubles for a long time 
and there have been constant rumors afloat affecting their 
The liabilities foot up to about $60,000 and the 
However, the real assets would 


tions pending this settlement. 


solvency. 
nominal assets are $40,000. 
hardly represent more than 20 per cent. Some of the local 
creditors are, in fact, offering to settle on a basis of 20 cents 
on the dollar, cash. 

A settlement may be effected within the next week and 


we should suggest that it be made as prompt as possible. 








—L. M. Dunlap & Co. is the name of a new firm preparing to enter the 
piano and organ trade at Indianapolis, 

The workmen formerly employed at the Peloubet Organ Factory, 
Bloomfield, N. J., have organized and purchased a building in Bloomfield 
from a Mr. Daniel L. Lyon, of Newark. They intend to commence manu- 
facturing very soon. Peloubet is with Lyon & Healy, Chicago, making 





Messrs. Reed & Sons will probably secure a 40 foot store 


the reed pipe organ, a very fine instrument. 








true artists, 












INTERIOR OF PARLOR GRAND. 








RUD. IBACH SOHN. 


BARMEN, Neuerweg 40, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand « Upright Pianos 


TO THE IMPERIAL COURT OF GERMANY. 








HESE beautiful instruments are designed and executed by 


terior and thorough solidity of construction a great and noble 
tone, that is at once powerful and delicate, sonorous and 
sympathetic, 
fully appreciated. Testimonials from great authorities. 
Prizes at many Exhibitions. 


CONCERT and PARLOR GRANDS, 


Preferred and praised by the artists for 


Artistic Cases in any Style to order, with 
strict correctness guaranteed. 
Pianos Varnished for the United States. 


They combine with a tasteful, elegant ex- 


They must be heard and seen, to be 


SPECIALTIES: 





TONE AND TOUCH, 





GRAND CONCERT UPRIGHT, GERMAN RENAISSANCE, 








—- COLOGNE, Unter CGoldschmied 38, @— 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & Gross EMERSON oo 


iat OF ~~ (Established in 1849.) 50, ooo M A DE 


mz PTANO ACTIONS. —— ati 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! ani : : Every Instrument Fully 
455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; SS Warranted. 


636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 
CW. SEAVERNS, SON & CO, ) 
4 ‘ j 7 Prices Moderate and ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
Terms Reasonable. FREE. 


MAMUPACTURERS OF , EMERSON PIANO CO. 
Square, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, cee Ga FIN Avenue, NOW TOR. 


X SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Rte To Reed Organ Makers # Piano Dealers. 


L. “y HEPBURN & CO. 444 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. STRUCTION BOOKS, which we furnish the Trade under their own name and imprint, in any 

»» Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N.Y. | quantities, at very low prices. We are supplying many of the largest houses in the country with im- 

SOLE ACENTS OF THE U. S. AND CANADAS FOR printed books, and shall be pleased to give prices and full particulars to Dealers on application. Address 
a FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS COMPAN y, 


art} is Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition. 1889 145 and 147 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


HALLET & DAVIS CO.’S PIANOS, -=:S:-:-"= 


NAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 428 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D.C.; State 
and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 


HASTINGS & WINSLOW, _—s (LaRENCcE Brooxs & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISHES, Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 


KNABE (iW QIMIS crass « co. 


Grand. Square and Upricht : 
PIANOFORTES.| Upright Pianos GERMAN AMERICAN 


These Instruments have been before the public for tit 2 j ® Pes Ag | 
nearly fifty DF pg and upon their excellence alone 
have attain ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED ener 
UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE INSTRUMENTS. I [AN O S. 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Teuch, Workmanship and ility. 


very Piano Futy WARRANTED For Five Years. PRICES MODERATE : Be ar WM. R. GRATZ, General Agent, 


WM. KNABE & CO. FACTORY: = — 430 Broome Street, New York. 


WAREROOMS: 


ereewvors. |B, 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. NEW TORE. 


Montclair, New Jersey. 














.@ ESTABLISHED 1857. >- 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


STORY & GLARK ORGANS," “n= 


CHICAGO. owas EPLANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 


NEW STYLES JUST OUT ! #8" CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


2 Send for 1889 Catalogue. FACTORY: 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, 
coHiIiCcCAGO. 


C. A. GEROLD, ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 


— MANUFACTURER OF ~ MANUFACTURERS OF GRAND AND UPRIGHT 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS; P] ANO ACTIO =a 


Hee $F and 66 isc ary Street, Chicago, IU. Temporary Office: 2904 Third Ave., New York City. 
































; A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge. FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMAKABLE PIANOS. —— -_ Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department 
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ie 1 MOM ARTIN GUITARS Hau tame 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
tw NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .&3 











For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI, 





Mr, J. P. COUPA, 


States, but also in Europe. 


M:. FERRARE, 





Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


t deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 





Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL. INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 
C. KEURTZMAN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, Ni. Y. 





SP OUR << 


PIANO 


Is the Triumph of the Age! 


A MODEL OF PERFECTION! 
A SPLENDID FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT! 


e@” SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


‘* SMITH = 


American Organ and Piano 
~~, > + 


531 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


{ Kansas City, Mo. 


BRANCH HOUSES: ) London, Eng. 





c. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 
NEW YORK, 


JACOB DOLL, 


-— MANUFACTURER 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th 8t., New York, 


Between 22d and 23d Sts., 





or — 









Ki ANICH 


iB 
Grand. Square and‘ Upright 


ACK 
+PTANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 


7 Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d 8t., New York. 


FARRAND & VOTEY 


ORGAN CO., 





DETROIT, MICH.|_j 





CoO., 


ODHNPR 


IGERTS } 


« 





a > cOMTERRTARP = 
aa - 4 —~ EB --< 


WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
Acents Wanrtsp. CHICAGO ILL. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (28 Sena for Catalogue. 











N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The oniy Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
EssExX, CONN. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IVORYTON, 


OoOONnNN. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BHHFi 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


—— WAREROOMS : -—— 
; 15 East 14th Street, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New Yo «. 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Church aud Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


THE A.B. CHAME C0, 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


BOTH 


























MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pianos # Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 


a ha ae ae For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


UNITED STATES ORGAN, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


F. L. RAYMOND, 


Successor to WHITNEY, RAYMOND & Co., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


WESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 











524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


~PACKARD ORGAN. |rorr wayne orcan co, 


~wi IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! :~~ : FORT WAYNE, IND. 


FRNEST t ABLFR g BROTHER GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Aig Bair tr ome ae 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED, 


WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
sate: ease GEORGE STECK & CO., 
WAGNER—" Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 
cellent.” MANUFACTURERS, 
LISZT—-‘‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” # 


SSI POFF— The very best Piano made ” OFFICE AND WAREROOMS. 
LHELMJ—* Rank far above all possible com- 


tition.” Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


DPA—‘Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 


lity of tome which they possess. ' Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. NEW YORK. 


eee See is STONE, git THE “MILLER” ORGAN 























818 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 
Is the Best and Most Salable 


LIST. OF OUR LARGEST Manufacturer of First-Class Orgun of the day 


i GRAND ORGANS: 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, i U PR | C HT and SQUAR E 


manuals; St. George’s Ch., 


. Y., 45 St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 


N. Y., 4; Fifth Avenue Pres. : —— 
Ch., N. ¥., 3; Brooklyn Tab | a nN O a Se S RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &e., FREE. 
ernacle, 4; Ff irst Presbyterian, ° 


Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch.. 


New. Grieans, 3 and Pit ERVING, MASS. A ea MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. 2 


bured R.C Ca 


[STULTZ & BAUER) CONOVER aROS. C0. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Fs Bea || 

| 7 | | “tracer PIAN 

| Upright and Square UPRIGHT » 
' { 

, , : = Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 

£ » EA. S —_ e and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Ac- 

é » © = eS Ze tion Rail, PATKNT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET, 


and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin. 


Our Pianos are indorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 


Factory and Warerooms, 338 and 340 East 31st Street, New York. a P Rivé-King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton‘ Stretezki, 


E. M. Bowman, S. N. Penfield, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, 





Hartman, cf San Francisco, and many others. 


BROWN & SINVIPSON, = i ‘ 400 and 402 W. [4th St., and 37 to 45 9th Ave., 


Manufacturers of First-Class aes SOR 


UPRIGHT PIANOS | 7 


= PLAYS A THOUSAND 
WORCESTER, MASS. a= 7 waves 


Great Novelty, 
“CROWN” ORGANS,| SEER rotiday Present 


For Church and Parlor use. =N AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
MANUFACTURED BY : - == = Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


GHO. P. BENT | 4 SWISS MUSICAL BOXES. 


281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. + = es 
pe. Piano Stools, Scarfs, 
: Music Racks, Xe. 








EP-SEND FOR PCRICES AND CIRCULARS, . . . , 
Art Embroideries, Art Decoration: 


BOSTON PIANO COMPANY,|T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 


105 E. 14th St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 





—— MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


Upright and Square 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE SYMPHONION FOR THE UNITED STATES. 





ZA AQN PIAW 
o\ 0 7) 


«oN BE. Wilson & Co, JAMES & HOLMSTROM, 


PIANOS, NH nrcrmeros Manufacturers of Finest Grade Pianos. 


Office and Wareroom, 257 Tremont Street, 
Factory, 152 Hampden Street, BOSTON, MASS. FACTORY: 233 and 235 East Twenty-first Street, NEW YORK. 


E.G. HARRINGTON! & CGO., worse 
“Liwwivhtn vate oSegiare # Opright Pianofortes, 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, 
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STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Neo. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


BUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
Bt. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURQ GERMANY. 




















Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Is:and City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


| HEM 


1] 














eat 
ot 


SoLp UPON U MER 
KNOWN THE WORLD OVER” 











O AMOUNT of logic or argument wili weigh with the intelligent business man in the consideration of his interests. For this 1 

Theory is not fact, and theories do not always work as they are expected to when brought into practical use. In no line of bus 
In selecting an instrument to sell the experienced dealer knows, or should know, that he mu 
FIRST—* Is the instrument in question worth the effort I must expend in pus 
or one that may be a bill of expense on my hands and a menace to my reputation?” And SECONDLY—* Will the Piano do its shu: 


this more true than in the Piano Trade. 
the situation from two points of view, which are these: 


in other words, will it be an advertisement and salesmaker in itself?” 


THIS NOTICE is not intended as an argument, but rather an assurance to the Piano Trade that WE understand the requirements of 
our business in all parts of the country and are prepared to meet the same. 
of our rapidly increasing trade, although we have trebled our facilities. 
and in proof that they meet the finest requirement we have only to refer to the Piano itself as an argument, 















For two years we have been hardly able to supply the demands 
THIS SHOWS conclusively that the BRIGGS PIANOS are sellers, 





Cc. Cc. BRIGCSSS & CO., 5 ai 7 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass, U.S. A., | 
iWlanufacturers of Grand and Upright Pianos. 








FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLCEVILLE, N. Y. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE. 


122 East 13th Pi NEW YORK. 







= ADILeR PET 











‘BEHNING 


agg Upright and Grand Pianos 


3 WEST 14th ST. 


YY NEW YORK, 





Factory : 128th Street, near Third Avenue, New York. 








BHEHNING & SON. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 


BAUS & COMPANY, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


Factory: 553 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 















SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 

















